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CHAPTER XV. 
CAPITULATION. 


THE weather was bad and the Pentonville rooms cheerles.. 
Continuous work took its usual toll and the rat began to 
gnaw once more, sorely straining Carlyle’s faith in Dr. 
Badams’ expressed conviction that there was no specially 
deranged organ in his patient’s lean frame, but merely an 
overworked system of nerves. Irving’s sympathy seemed 
perfunctory and the tormented man lost his temper. He 
might seem an ill-conditioned person, but let it be under- 
stood that this was due to physical reasons, and that such 
disturbances as he suffered were the heaviest calamity which 
the law of life had in store for mortals. When well he 
was a very decent character. As things were, he felt more 
like a demon in a place of woe than a man in the land of 
the living—and small wonder! For days he had had no 
leisure to think of anything but pain, and he had lain 
through sleepless nights counting the pulses of his own sick 
heart till the gloom of external things extended to the 
very centre of his mind. 

Considerably perturbed, Irving went to Mrs. Montague, 
who promptly tried to effect a rescue, but Carlyle remained 
entrenched, vowing that a man who failed to stand on his 
own feet in economic affairs soon ceased to be a man at all. 

He held out a few more weeks ; then, feeling his way 
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back to his lodgings through a thick fog, decided that 
London had no right life in it. The atmosphere was like 
ink and he wished James Carlyle could see Holborn as he 
saw it at that moment with wains, coaches, sheep, oxen 
and wild people rushing in all directions, bellowing and 
shrieking amid the thundering din of traffic. 

Cold and miserable, he stumbled on through the mean 
streets of Pentonville and found his own door, near which 
a hen was briskly pecking, finding a cheerful living among 
refuse. 

How was it that a creature with scarcely a thimbleful of 
brains seemed able to regulate its life better than he did ? 
Carlyle asked himself as he awaited admission. 

“In God’s name concentrate whatever reason thou hast !’ 
he cried to himself, entering his chilly room. ‘Direct it 
on the one thing most needful. Plan your life, decide, ACT.’ 

He sat hunched in a chair for an hour, swearing to recover 
health if it meant cutting ditches for a livelihood ; he would 
live no longer with an infernal nightmare paralysing his 
faculties of mind and heart. Let the cost be what it might, 
he would be free as were other sons of Adam. It ought 
to be possible to engage with some literary tradesman for 
a full translation of all Schiller’s works, settle in Annandale 
with the necessary apparatus at hand, live frugally, write, 
read, ride and dig till he was a well man once more. Had 
he land he would turn farmer; it would be pleasant to 
ride out early in the morning and appear among his lazy 
hinds like a destroying angel; he would quicken every 
sluggish hand, clear, till, plant, create a veritable garden 
around him, then work at literature. Then, if he did 
nothing noteworthy, it were his own fault. 

‘I'll gar myself do it!’ he announced to his flickering 
candle. ‘I am sick and must recover. Till then my mind 
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lies spellbound and the thought of writing is drudgery. If 
there be sleep and quiet and free air to be had on earth, 
I'll have them, though I scratch for my living like that 
symbolic hen.’ He would live in no more lodgings with 
sluttish landladies, but have a household of his own, were 
it no bigger than a cynic’s tub. 

He must write to Mainhill—and what would Jane think 
of his plan ? 

Carlyle opened his desk, and there among his papers lay 
a little white heart. He picked it up and saw a single word 
written across it in so small a script as to be almost indeci- 
pherable, and yet he could swear that the handwriting was 
Jane’s. 

‘Homeless!’ He read the word with difficulty. 
‘Homeless!’ Was Jane’s own heart seeking a secure 
refuge? Oh, he wanted her, he needed her every hour ! 
But how had the little messenger reached him? Could it 
have fallen unnoticed from one of Jane’s letters? Had she 
sent it to him by accident or design? Laying the pathetic 
little symbol against his own heart, Thomas Carlyle wrote 
to Jane. 


Jane was at home once more, the unwilling mentor of 
Dugald’s sister Caroline. The contents of the girl’s large 
black trunk made chaos in Jane’s room ; her clothes, draw- 
ings, shoes, gloves, artificial flowers and beads lay jumbled 
about in piles. At night she borrowed Jane’s nightcaps 
and by day her combs. 

‘She steals my needles and pins! She takes possession 
of everything belonging to me !’ cried Jane in exasperation. 

‘You must teach her method,’ answered Mrs. Welsh 
coolly. 

‘It is impossible to teach her anything,’ retorted Jane. 
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“Day after day I expend time and temper upon her, trying 

to lighten the Cimmerian darkness of her understanding, 

but totally without result. I explain, repeat, lecture and 
scold as long as I have any lungs left, but it’s no use, 
mamma.’ 

“She is very good-humoured,’ said Mrs. Welsh with 
unusual placidity. 

‘She is mean, cunning, disgustingly greedy, ungrateful, 
stupid—and downright rude to Shandy !” answered Jane, 
gathering her dog into her arms. ‘How much longer are 
you going to let her remain here, mamma ?’ 

But Mrs. Welsh was not to be drawn and Jane fled as 
Dugald arrived ostensibly to see his sister, but Jane anti- 
cipated another proposal. 

Temporarily free of Caroline, her thoughts turned to 
Thomas Carlyle, who had so lamentably failed to find some 
well-paid sinecure post. No, she could not explain how 
that heart—which was most certainly hers—had found its 
way into his desk. Most curious! By the way, if he 
wished to turn farmer and devote himself to improving 
land, why should he not undertake the regeneration of her 
Nithsdale property ? 

Carlyle’s reply was startling in its decisiveness. Since 
Jane had land requiring attention the way seemed plain. 
Where was it? He would send his brother to take the 
place immediately and then Alick and he together would 
prepare it for her. Would she come to him there ? 

“Let us learn through one another what it is to live,’ 
wrote Thomas Carlyle earnestly. ‘Literature, which we 
are both bent on pursuing, will not alone nourish the human 
spirit ; it is the wine of life, it cannot be its food. Come 
to my heart never more to leave me, whatever fate betide 
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He had ordinary faculties, Carlyle told himself, walking 
up and down his narrow lodging, and ordinary diligence ; 
thousands managed their lives on resources more slender 
than his. If he and Jane loved one another and determined 
to discharge their respective duties—if he laboured manfully 
to provide, and she dispensed with wifely prudence, they 
should have nothing to fear. 

He would recover health ; he would not degenerate into 
that wretched thing, an author scribbling for the sake of 
filthy lucre. 

“I will be a man in spite of destiny,’ he wrote. “It lies 
with you, my dearest, to decide whether I shall be a right- 
man or only a hard and bitter stoic. You love me, do you 
not? ... Dare you trust your fate to me as I trust you 
with mine?’ He would dig and delve with twice the 
energy if it were for Jane. 

Half-frightened by the tempest she had aroused, Jane shut 
herself into the little room behind the dining-room which 
she had claimed as a sanctum, and tried to think. A few 
months ago she would have derided the notion of marriage 
with such a man; now it seemed her probable destiny, 
though she could not determine how this had come about. 
Did she love him, or was she attracted solely by his intel- 
lect? She was not ‘in love,’ of that she was sure, nor 
was she lying under the delusion that she could direct his 
life according to her whim. 

Aware of her own lack of fortitude under petty tribula- 
tion, she thought of Craigenputtock, the empty farm lying 
isolated high among the hills, surely the most barren spot 
in Dumfriesshire. 

‘I would as soon think of building myself a nest on the 
Bass Rock—I could not spend a month there with an 
angel!’ Jane told herself, striving for candour. No! If 
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Thomas Carlyle was determined to play the part of Cin- 
cinnatus it must not be among the heather and black peat- 
moss of ‘the Hill of the Hawks.’ 

Surely it was reasonable to ask that the prospective hus- 
band of Jane Baillie Welsh should earn a settled livelihood 
by exercising some profession suitable to a gentleman ? 
Jane’s cheeks grew hot. Ah, there was the rub! Thomas 
Carlyle was not a gentleman according to Haddington 
standards. 

The position must be faced. Very softly Jane turned the 
key in the door and settled herself on the floor near the 
fire... 

Thomas Carlyle was not a gentleman . . . in marriage 
neither the man nor the woman should feel a sense of 
sacrifice .. . 

Jane’s dark eyes filled with tears. She believed herself 
capable of a great love, a love that would overleap public 
opinion and carry her off her feet ; but it seemed that the 
hero who could so inspire her was only to be found in 
the realm of imagination. Her love for Thomas Carlyle, 
if she loved him, was a sentiment, deep, calm and analytical 
—not passionate. 

Had he any certainty of being able to maintain her in 
the manner to which she had been accustomed? No! 
Had he any fixed place in society ? No /—merely projects 
for obtaining both—and capability, but so far nothing 
attained. Surely she would be failing in her duty to her- 
self if she married into a sphere lower than that into which 
it had pleased God to call her ? 

“Mr. Carlyle must get a settled income. He must apply 
his talents to gild over the inequality of our births! Then 
only can we talk of marriage,’ decided Jane, but even 
as she took up her pen anxiety assailed her. Would Thomas 
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Carlyle slip away as had done George Rennie, now coming 
into recognition as a sculptor, and that established lion 
Edward Irving? Yet she could not marry eighteen-year- 
old Dugald despite his reiterated proposals ; Dr. Fyffe was 
scarcely more suitable and the fame for which she hungered 
seemed a phantom floating in the distance down a path so 
long and difficult that only unremitting drudgery could force 
the way. 

Jane’s letter reached Carlyle as he was finishing his aug- 
mented Schiller, and he told himself that she was wise ; 
only in rare moments of optimism had he hoped for any 
other response. His love for her was intertwined with his 
fortunes ; hers for him was under admirable control. She 
asked for a life of joy and excitement ; his desire was peace. 
She quivered under criticism; he had trained himself to 
overlook contempt. Marriage for them would entail 
even more than the ordinary amount of sacrifice ; with- 
out the will to this their union must remain a golden 
dream. 

Meanwhile there was Schiller, an honest book of 350 
pages, not one destined for long life, perhaps, but a work 
that satisfied his conscience. Carlyle re-read stray para- 
graphs— 

‘ Literature was his creed, the Dictator of his conscience ; 
he is an apostle of the sublime and beautiful and this, his 
calling, has made a hero of him. ... Next to the task 
of performing glorious actions . . . is the task of conceiv- 
ing and representing such in their loftiest perfection .. . 
To this Schiller was devoted; this he followed with un- 
staying speed all the days of his life. Pain could not turn 
him from his purpose nor shake his equanimity. On the 
whole we may presume him happy... His thoughts 


were of sages and heroes... He was long sickly, but 
did he not even then conceive and body forth Max Piccolomini 
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and Thekla and the Maid of Orleans and the scenes of William 
Tell ? 

. . . These kingdoms which Schiller conquered were as 
kingdoms conquered from the barren regions of Darkness 
to increase the happiness and dignity and power of all 
men. ... New forms of truth, and images and scenes 
of beauty won from the void and formless infinite . . . a 


possession for ever to all the generations of the earth.’ 


The book should appear anonymously, for Fame, as con- 
ferred by reviewers, would be no honour. What was a 
reviewer but a vain pretender who lived on the breath of 
others? To the honest workman who understood the 
worth or worthlessness of his own performance he told 
nothing that was not better understood already, and not 
one doit, so Carlyle told himself, not one doit did he care 
what the purblind cockney critics said of it. It might be 
torn to threads or left to rot on the booksellers’ shelves for 
ever, but he had done his part and nothing could take from 
him a treasure which had been delivered at the Pentonville 
lodging a few nights before by a supremely elegant lackey. 

Carlyle had opened the little blue packet in bewilderment 
to find two pamphlets with ornamental covers, and, treasure 
of treasures, a letter from Goethe written in a patriarchal 
style which was much to his liking. Carlyle could scarcely 
believe that the signature was that of the mysterious per- 
sonage whose name had floated before his mind like a 
spell. 

He looked at his treasure once again and laid it away, 
then glanced round the unkempt room, rejoicing that his 
tenancy was at an end. Now he must to Birmingham and 
Dr. Badams, then Edinburgh for a few weeks, while Alick 
found a suitable farm ; if not Craigenputtock, then another. 
Then Haddington—and Jane. For whatever the damsel might 
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say, and the God of Wisdom whisper, Carlyle had no inten- 
tion of permitting a complete severance of relationship, 
particularly at a moment when literary affairs were pros- 
pering. Tait was considering the publication of various 
volumes of German romance, and an offer of a hundred 
pounds for the first edition of a life of Voltaire had reached 
him from Taylor and Henessy. They were drivelling men 
and Carlyle loved them not, but negotiations were con- 
tinuing. 


Thomas Carlyle’s demand for a farm had reached Main- 
hill at a fortunate moment. Alick had been contemplating 
striking out for himself and had marked a small place a 
few miles from Ecclefechan, so now he promptly closed 
with an offer that had been made to him; when Thomas 
arrived, fleeing from Edinburgh as from a pest house and 
bringing forty tomes of German fiction in his luggage, he 
found carts loading for Hoddam Hill, and his mother with 
her two youngest daughters ready to accompany him to 
his new home. 

The little cottage farm delighted Carlyle. Small and poor 
the buildings might be, but it was his, with Alick for right- 
hand man. There was space, a superb view and good roads 
along which he might gallop. 

Even amid the exasperating confusion of the move, when 
the women-folk could talk of nothing except green and 
yellow wash, Carlyle began to feel young once again. He 
filled his lungs with the air of his native Solway while his 
eyes surveyed the magnificent panorama from Hartfell to 
Helvellyn, from Criffel to the Crags of Christenberry. 
Here, surely, the foul fiend which had troubled him for 
seven years would be laid to rest ? Heaven pity those who 
were sweltering among the fiery pavements of London, 
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begirt with smoke and putrefaction and all the tumults and 
distractions of that huge treadmill ! 


Two copies of the Schiller went to Haddington, one for 
Mrs. Welsh and another, specially bound in dark-green 
morocco, for Jane, who hung over the German inscription 
in delight, translating it haltingly—‘To the Maiden who 
animates me and is the Hope of my Life.’ How should 
such a sentence be tuned to satisfy a mother’s ear? How, 
oh how, would she meet Thomas Carlyle, author? She 
wished all doubts and uncertainties were over, and she 
prayed that her Highland pupil might be persuaded to 
depart before Mr. Carlyle arrived. The girl stuck like a 
burr and no coldness nor bad temper affected her serenity. 


Carlyle came, and Jane found him vastly improved. 
Once she had ventured to present him with a hat, so dis- 
reputable to her mind was his head-gear ; now he appeared 
almost as dandified as Dr. Fyffe at his best—and he brought 
first-hand news of the great world! He had crossed the 
sea and spent five whole days in Paris; he had shopped 
in the Palais Royal; he had met Edward Irving’s ‘ noble 
lady,’ and Allan Cunningham—who had seen Burns read- 
ing ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ to his father—and Miss Johanna 
Baillie, who wrote plays and made puddings with the same 
facility. 

Useless for Carlyle to insist that the literary world was 
disappointing and he had met few people of intellect ; Jane 
would not be convinced. 

“If, like me, you had lived all your life in a small pro- 
vincial town, you would know better how to appreciate 
good company,’ she told him, and plied her questions. 
What was Mrs. Strachey like? How old? Jane longed 
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for a friend of her own generation, all her acquaintances 
in Haddington were cold, vain or selfish. “And tell me 
of Mrs. Montague?’ she urged. How often had he seen 
her ? 

‘ About once a week,’ answered Carlyle. ‘She likes to 
gather all the lions around her and make them roar. To 
induce this she showers out flattery—to Irving by the hogs- 
head—to me, carefully by the dram-glass, having almost 
turned my stomach with excess doses at first.’ 

Jane thought the phraseology scarcely delicate and asked 
hastily for news of Coleridge. 

‘He is sunk inextricably in the depths of putrescent 
indolence,’ Carlyle assured her. 

* And—and Edward Irving ?’ 

Carlyle shrugged. ‘He loves one, but when one leaves 
him the void in his heart fills speedily.’ 

‘I shall love him in my memory,’ answered Jane, ‘ but 
I have ceased to admire or trust him.’ 

‘My heart’s darling !’ cried Thomas Carlyle, vibrating 
to the pain in her voice, and a torrent of words swept over 
Jane. ‘Love me—help me! Rejoice with me in success 
—comfort me in failure.’ Much as he loved her he felt 
that she deserved more than he could give her, but if they 
abjured vanity the way would be easy. Let them be candid 
at all costs; truth, even if bitter, was a grand specific of the 
soul. 

‘Consider me. All that I have and am are yours to take 
or reject according to your will,’ said Carlyle hoarsely. 
‘Love me with your whole heart, and if Fame comes to 
us it shall be welcome; if not, we shall have something 
far more precious than it can either give or take away.’ 
*‘But—’ Jane interrupted, ‘ but, Mr. Carlyl—’ 

‘I will love you, whatever betide, till the last moment of 
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my existence. Choose the path that promises to lead you 
to true happiness and count on me to aid you,’ he went 
on, passion in his voice. ‘Dread nothing, Jane. Neither 
of us are selfish, each wants the other’s good. Let us love 
one another to the end !’ 

“Love me and be good to me always,’ said Jane in sudden 
capitulation. 

“If your happiness be shipwrecked by my means, then 
woe is to me without end,’ said Carlyle, drawing her into 
his arms. ‘But it shall not be ! You will be blessed your- 
self in making me more blessed than any man has the right 
to expect upon earth. Jane! God bless you, my darling.’ 

When Thomas Carlyle left, Jane, who hated engagements, 
found herself ‘ half-engaged.’ More bewildering still, she 
had promised to go to Hoddam Hill. 


Riding back, Carlyle thought of all the tender things he 
had omitted to say, and was miserable over the frustration 
of his farewell kiss by reason of Caroline’s sudden entry. 
He caressed a pair of gloves found in his pocket, and vowed 
that Jane should not have them until she came to Hoddam 
Hill, where her stay must be prolonged until she learnt 
what small means were necessary to happiness. Would 
she be astonished at a way of life so different from her 
own? In any case, she could not fail to love his family. 

He prayed for fine weather, since there would be much 
to show her—Kirkconnell Churchyard, Fair Helen’s Grave 
and grim Repentance Tower standing sentinel above the 
little farmhouse ; they would wander together through the 
woods, down lanes and across moors, finding peace and 
happiness as they talked. 

“I ken how ut'll be,’ said Mrs. Carlyle when her son 
told her of Jane’s projected visit. ‘She'll just feel as I 
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would do if I were gaun to live wi’ Peter Paddy’s folk, 
but if she wants thee, Tam, she'll no care !’ 


In the joy of his heart Thomas Carlyle wrote to Mrs. 
Basil Montague telling of his love. ‘ Would she write to 
Jane?’ he asked. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REPENTANCE TOWER. 


There were moments when Jane looked forward to the 
Hoddam Hill visit with some trepidation, for “ half-engaged ’ 
to Thomas Carlyle though she might be, her mother had 
forced her to admit that she possessed little personal know- 
ledge of him; she could almost have numbered their 
meetings on the fingers of her hand. 

‘You will be glad to return home,’ prophesied Mrs. 
Welsh as Jane stirred jam with unusual meekness, trying 
not to listen when her mother told for the hundredth time 
how Mrs. Rennie’s niece, Margaret, had lighted on a hus- 
band as rich as Croesus just by travelling a dozen miles in 
the same coach. Twenty-four hours later he had laid his 
heart and fortune at Margaret’s feet, and now Mrs. 
Rennie was purchasing the finest pocket handkerchiefs 
imaginable as a wedding gift. 

Why was fortune so niggardly towards Thomas Carlyle 
and herself when she was often lavish to fools, Jane won- 
dered despairingly. It would be madness to set up house- 
keeping on less than two hundred a year, yet even this 
amount could scarcely be earned by one who seemed deter- 
mined to devote at least a year to hoeing cabbages near a 
place called Repentance Tower. 

Low in spirit Jane accompanied her mother to a card- 
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party, and caught so severe a chill that tears fell from good 
little Dr. Fyffe’s eyes when he felt her feeble pulse, and 
frightened Mrs. Welsh promised her difficult daughter all 
the freedom she could wish. Her correspondence should 
no longer be subjected to maternal surveillance ; she might 
even go to Hoddam Hill without further argument so soon 
as she regained her strength. 

But, while the girl lay, dosed with drugs and incredibly 
languid, a letter arrived from Mrs. Montague. Jane read 
and read again, first puzzled, then alarmed. What could 
the ‘noble lady’ mean by hinting that her, Jane’s, heart 
was in Annandale—not London? Had she written to 
Thomas Carlyle to the same effect ? 

‘... Confess all... be flawless... Do not stop 
half-way in nobleness and sincerity . .. The past as well 
as the present must be laid open . . . till your fears are 
cast out your love is still imperfect and your cure incom- 
plete. ... Believe me, my love, I owe many peaceful 
days and nights to a similar disclosure poured into the ear 
of a passionate, jealous-tempered man. ... Mr. Irving is 
here again.’ ... 

A wave of mingled fear and shame swept the girl as her 
eyes flitted over the pages. In one particular, at least, Mrs. 
Montague was correct. She, Jane Welsh, who prided her- 
self upon her candour, had not been candid. She had 
spared no effort to make Thomas Carlyle believe that she 
had never cared for Edward Irving other than as a friend ; 
she had hidden the truth even from herself. 

“I have been false,’ she told herself vehemently as she 
stared into the grey light of dawn. ‘I did love him. I 
loved him passionately. I loved him knowing that he was 
engaged to Isabelle Martin.’ Burying her face in the pillows 
Jane wept, unable to force herself to further confession. 
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Who had betrayed her? What did Mrs. Montague 
know ? Above all, what had she told Thomas Carlyle ? 
Was his faith broken? Could he now be despising the 
girl whose truth and frankness he had so often praised ? 
‘Woe, woe to me if his reason be my judge !’ 

Lighting her candle, Jane snatched at paper and pencil. 
Her doubts fled. She wanted to go to Hoddam Hill; she 
wanted assurance of love! Might shecome ? Would Mr. 
Carlyle still welcome her ? 

Morning after morning the girl looked for an answer in 
vain; neither her mother’s care nor Dr. Fyffe’s potions 
took effect—she seemed to grow thinner and more hollow- 
eyed every night. 

Jane’s pride was in the dust. She wrote again, clinging 
to the hope that if Thomas Carlyle held her in his arms 
once again he would forget everything but her love for 
him—and she did love him, of that she was sure at last. 
Even if he told her that he never wished to see her again 
she felt that she would still love, still venerate him, ‘ in life, 
in death, through all eternity !’ 

By some extraordinary mischance Jane’s first letter had 
miscarried and took nine days to reach Thomas Carlyle. 
Perhaps, had he not heard from Mrs. Montague also, he 
might have failed to grasp the purport of Jane’s impulsive, 
self-accusatory ‘ confession,’ but that lady was explicit, alike 
in her statement that Jane’s heart was still in England, and 
her belief that, had she married Irving, they would both 
have been miserable. 

Dismayed by the thought of Jane’s suffering and anxiety, 
Thomas Carlyle wrote in haste. ‘Come, meine Liebe, 
come! Our hearts are one with a love grounded on truth. 
Come, and let me show you what manner of man I am 
and all that is within me, which as yet I scarcely know 
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myself.’ Let her come by the first possible coach and he 
would meet her at Kelhead Kilns with horses; he could 
only wish that Hoddam Hill was a palace of fairies with 
rose-gardens, velvet lawns and stately chambers, instead of 
an insufficient farmhouse surrounded by oats and cattle, but 
he would not apologise for the rudeness of the accommoda- 
tion that would be offered, or perhaps she would realise 
that he was merely a clodhopper. 

“Hast got a letter yet, lad? When does she come?’ 
The questions were of daily occurrence till Thomas Carlyle 
could answer satisfactorily. 


The day of Jane’s promised arrival dawned fair, and the 
mother, watching her son ride down the hill on the flame- 
coloured colt Larry leading a little chestnut mare Alick had 
bought recently, which Tom had been schooling to suit a 
lady’s riding, thought she had never seen him look so 
handsome. He returned alone and neither Jean, Jenny nor 
Mrs. Carlyle dared voice their questions. 

Grieving, that all their careful preparations had been made 
in vain, they watched him surreptitiously in the dim candle- 
light while he sat staring at his books, never turning a page. 
Something had happened—but what ? 

Late in the following afternoon a shock-headed boy 
arrived bringing a note from Jane. Somehow, she had been 
put on the wrong coach and was now stranded in a way- 
side cottage, where she had begged hospitality until a rescue 
could be effected. 

In all haste Thomas Carlyle saddled the horses once more, 
and this time he brought Jane home, lifting her from the 
back of the little mare into his mother’s arms. 

Carlyle had promised his love a rustic welcome and bidden 
her bring ‘a stock of needles, and chintz or drugget gowns, 
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lest her silks be spoilt,’ but never before had Jane been 
treated more royally. 

The turmoil of the harvest submerged the farm and the 
others were in the fields from dawn till dark; but Jane 
was shown the beauty, not the burden, of toil. 

Twenty — thirty —forty years later Thomas Carlyle 
could look back upon Jane’s brief stay at Hoddam Hill 
as clearly as if it had been yesterday, telling himself that 
never before or since had he known a week so like a 
Sabbath. 

Each golden September day seemed more beautiful and 
blessedly peaceful than its forerunner; never before had 
the two been together and free—free to ride where they 
would, free to talk without interruption. 

The gathering of the harvest, blue skies, fleeting white 
clouds and the magnificent panorama of sky and water 
visible from the farm, formed a fitting background for the 
girl, who, to the hard-working family, seemed a veritable 
princess in her aloof daintiness. 

Jane smiled upon those who gave her welcome, seeing 
the members of Thomas Carlyle’s family as mere flitting 
phantoms, in such bold relief did he stand out from among 
them. 

Occasionally, he took her a-visiting. Once, to watch 
proudly while she played a game of chess at Hoddam 
Manse, and won; once to Mainhill, where Jane offered 
her cheek to James Carlyle stained with field work. 

. ‘Na, na, mistress, I’m na fit to kiss the like of you,’ he 
protested. 

‘Hoots, James, ye’ll no refuse her when it’s her pleasure,’ 
protested Mrs. Carlyle, shocked by her husband’s lack of 
gallantry, but James put Jane aside and disappeared. When 
he returned reclothed and newly shaven he approached his 
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guest unabashed. ‘Now,’ he said, holding out his arms, 
and Jane slipped into them. 

But such days were rare. More often the two kept far 
from other company than their own ; together, he and she 
found Fair Helen’s Grave, and Jane listened as much to 
Thomas Carlyle’s voice with its Scottish burr and roll of 
the letter ‘r,’ as to the Romeo-and-Juliet-like tale he told 
of how Helen had flung herself between her duelling lovers 
and been wounded to the death by a glancing rapier, where- 
upon the unfortunate youth’s antagonist had killed him 
and fled to Spain, returning after long years, still unwed, 
to die on Helen’s grave. 

They rode far afield or talked for hours, making confes- 
sion of past errors and taking vows for the future, as they 
sat on the grey boulders near Repentance on the crest of 
the hill above the whitewashed farm, enduring symbol of 
the remorse of Lord Herries, champion of Mary Stuart. 
The grim sixteenth-century erection captured Jane’s imagina- 
tion, and she loved to trace out the word ‘ Repentance’ 
carved between the emblematic dove and serpent above 
the door, and try to decipher the battered couplet— 

“. . . tance, signal of my... 
Built of ye . . . stane. 
Ye lang shall tell my bluidy tale 
When I am deid and gane’... 

Legend differed as to the noble lord’s crime, Carlyle told 
her. One tale was that he had cut the throats of fourteen 
English captives when caught in a storm on the Solway, 
and heaved their bodies overboard to lighten the boat ; 
another, that he had sent fourteen of his kinsmen as hostages 
for his appearance in Dumfries on a certain day and had 
failed to put in an appearance, whereupon they had all 
been put to death. 
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Feeling her way into the old tower, half-frightened by 
the whirling wings of disturbed bats high above, or outside 
among the bracken in the long-disused graveyard surround- 
ing Repentance, listening to the distant bell of Hoddam 
Kirk or watching the evening flight of rooks towards 
Ecclefechan, Jane was happy, and so sweetly submissive 
that Carlyle was enchanted. Her too critical spirit seemed 
chastened ; unconsciously, perhaps, the girl caught some- 
thing of the admiring attitude of the family towards Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Watching her in the pale gold of the late September 
afternoon, Carlyle found her infinitely alluring. Months 
before he had written some verses for Jane which a caustic 
sentence from her had made him withhold; now some of 
the lines returned to his mind as vividly as if just composed : 


* The gay saloon was thine to tread, 
Its stately scenes adorning, 
Thine be, by nobler wishes led 
With bays to crown thy lofty head, 
All meaner homage scorning. 


Bright maid, thy destiny I view, 
Unuttered thoughts come o'er me ; 

Enrolled among earth’s chosen few, 

Lovely as morning, pure as dew, 
Thine image stands before me. 


Oh that of Fame’s far shining peak, 
With great and mighty numbered, 
Unfading laurel I could seek ! 

This longing spirit then might speak 
The thought within that slumbered . . 
Bah, what was Fame if conferred by such individuals as 
some of those he had seen in London? If Jane could only 
see the worshippers of it, with spirits eaten up by mean 
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selfish passions and their blood changed into gall as they 
stood hissing like so many rattlesnakes each over his own 
small plot—then she would understand that what mattered 
was the man. 

Exactly how it happened Thomas Carlyle never knew, 
but now Jane’s hand was in his and he was begging her 
to take him or refuse him, but not as he was not. Incoher- 
ently, yet in a torrent of words, he promised her that they 
would be rich in better things than silver and gold, for life 
lay around them like a huge quarry, in which, if only this 
accursed burden of disease could be cast away—and he was 
getting better every day—he would have strength to labour. 

‘And not alone!’ said Jane, offering willing lips. ‘I 
love you with all my soul.’ Chastened and remorseful for 
the waste of years, she vowed to help. No longer would 
she allow herself to be tied by Lilliputian threads ; she too 
would write with resolution. 

But with Jane in his arms Carlyle refused to listen to 
her self-criticism. 

* Gifts like yours are for something else than scribbling. 
It is for being that my heart honours you,’ he told her. 
“Oh, Jane ! I do not need reviewing men, or rather manni- 
kins, to tell me that you are gifted and lovely !’ 

If write she must, then he and she together would col- 
laborate in a novel which should be in the form of letters. 
She should write as the spirit moved her ; he, in his own 
way, neither fast nor well, but steadfastly, stubbornly—and 

when sufficient letters had accumulated they would sift the 
wheat from the chaff, sitting side by side, and fearlessly 
give the result to the world. 

“I am happy,’ said Jane inconsequently, suddenly aware 
that the halgyon days were ending. 

“If you have been content on Repentance Hill with no 
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other society than that of honest-hearted toilers to whom 
rest is the highest form of recreation, you might even live 
at Craigenputtock for two months with an angel,’ Carlyle 
mocked her heavily. 

“Love me and be good to me always!’ said Jane. 

“God bless you, my heart’s darling! How in heaven’s 
name dare you think of marrying me?’ answered Thomas 
Carlyle with humility as he drew her into the shelter of 
his arms. 

“Love me dearly,’ insisted Jane. ‘Love me more than 
you loved Margaret Gordon, for with all my faults I do 
deserve it!’ 

“I love thee in the most secret recesses of my spirit,’ he 
told her gravely. ‘But, O Jane, remember! There is no 
bird of Paradise—nothing that can live upon the scent of 
flowers without ever alighting on earth. The eagle itself 
must gather sticks to build its nest, and in its highest soarings 
keep an eye upon its creeping prey.’ 

She pushed back the heavy locks of hair that overhung 
Carlyle’s brow, and he caught the little white hand and 
kissed it as he talked. 

“We are poor miserable sons of Adam, formed of the 
dust of the earth, and our lot is cast on earth, but there is 
a spark of heavenly fire in every one of us, since it was 
the breath of God made us living souls, though too often 
the fire burns with a fitful twinkle,’ he told her. ‘It makes 
me sad to think how very small a part we are of what we 
might be; how men struggle with the great trade winds 
of Life and are borne below the haven by squalls and 
currents which they know not of.’ 


The too brief holiday was over. Jane’s tears fell as she 
mounted the little chestnut mare to ride to Dumfries. 
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* Espérons, my dearest, esperons, espérons !’ said Thomas 
Carlyle, reining Larry back as Jane checked her horse for 
a moment to wave to Jenny and Jean high above them on 
the dyke near Repentance. ‘Who knows, but that within 
the twelvemonth we shall be married and you may be 
scolding me, quarrelling with me, and kissing me back to 
peace.’ 

“No doubt all will come right in the process of time,’ 
answered Jane forlornly, ‘ unless we both die in the interim !’ 
But Carlyle refused to be daunted. Now that Jane had 
shared the rugged peasant way of life, lived by himself and 
his family, and found happiness in their midst, he had no 
fears. 

“Love me, my dearest, and let the Devil and his world 
chatter as much as they like,’ he bade her with a forebod- 
ing of what was before the girl as they reached her grand- 
mother’s doorstep. She offered him a mute kiss and he 
held her close for an instant. 

“God Almighty bless thee, Soul of my existence ! I shall 
think of thee every hour until we meet again.’ 

Entering, to find the house full of aunts and uncles leagued 
to ignore the visit to Hoddam Hill, Jane felt as if she had 
fallen from Heaven on to a patch of miry earth. 

Jean, too shy to speak, had thrust a farewell ‘ poem’ into 
the hand of the parting guest who had won her heart, and 
Jane wept as she read it : 


“May Heaven guide thee, dearest friend. 

May Fortune sweetly smile on thee ! 
And while I live, or think, or love, 

Thou shalt be still as dear to me!’ 


The childish effusion found a place under Jane’s pillow 
with some verses Carlyle had written for her during sleep- 
less hours on the previous night : 
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“So fare thee well, but not forever, 
My best, my loved, my only Jane ! 
What tho’ in sadness now we sever ? 
Grieve not. We part to meet again. 


Tho’ storm and darkness lour above thee 
Burns thro’ it still one glad bright ray ; 

Think that in life and death I love thee, 
While wandering far my desert way. 


Now one fond kiss and then I leave thee, 
Not yet our strife with Fate is o'er! 
Weep not, let not our parting grieve thee. 
Ere long we meet to part no more ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘VOILA TOUT!’ 


The Indian summer vanished with Jane Welsh. Now 
wind and sleet swept the hill-top, and Thomas Carlyle 
wore wooden clogs on his morning walk to Kelhead Toll, 
or came back wet through after riding to post his letters 
in Ecclefechan. 

Toiling laboriously at German Romance, he promised him- 
self that the day would soon come when he should be free 
from hackwork for ever. Then he could turn to some 
undertaking of more pith, and the thoughts and feelings 
now deep and crude within his soul should find issue though 
the foul fiend himself should try to prevent it. For the 
moment he was happy with his family around him. Jenny 
sat on the floor stitching industriously at a sampler on which 
miniature robin redbreasts hopped about among initials 
which enabled Thomas Carlyle to guess the name of the 
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recipient. No one broke the sacred silence that surrounded 
the admired literary worker, but now when he smiled down 
at Jenny, Mrs. Carlyle put aside the copy of Scots Worthies 
she shared with Alick, to brush up the hearth. ‘I didna 
ken how it is, but I think as much about her as of our John 
in Edinburgh,’ she said reflectively. ‘Tam, when you 
write, mind to send my kindest compliments.’ 

Carlyle’s thoughts flew to Jane. How was she faring at 
her mother’s hands? He might not be a good parti, he 
told himself with all humility, but it was no crime for Jane 
to love him even as he was; a peasant but an honest man 
and not an ill-natured one ; not even, all things considered, 
an ill-tempered man. Neither was Jane’s. love the mere 
whim of an ignorant girl. He had laboured to show him- 
self to her in all his crudity, and this love of hers was the 
calm, deliberate self-offering of a woman to the man whom 
her reason and heart had chosen. He felt her his in the 
sight of God. 

With an effort Thomas Carlyle returned to his transla- 
tion, Jane’s face flitting between him and the dictionary. 
He must urge her to be reasonable, as well as meek, with 
her mother, for submission had its limits. ‘ When not based 
on conviction it degenerates into hypocrisy and encourages 
demands which ought to be resisted,’ thought Carlyle, and 
then once again Goethe absorbed him : 


* The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow, 
We press still through, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us. Onward’... 


Jane was spending her days ransacking the shops in Dum- 
fries buying gifts suitable for those on Hoddam Hill. There 
should be a neckerchief for Thomas Carlyle himself, and 
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stuff to make a gown for his mother—something bright, 
for Mrs. Carlyle looked her best in gay colours, whatever she 
might say. She should havea cap as well, but no milliner 
could produce what Jane thought suitable, so she resolved 
to make one herself during the winter, and turned her atten- 
tion to the others. Alick would like a purse, and there 
must be a green bag for Jenny and a book for Jean, but 
what could she send Mr. Carlyle, ‘Mags’ and Mary ?— 
Would the girls like handfrills ? 

She was happy in picturing the family’s pleasure when 
the carrier should deliver her box, and could imagine Jean 
wrapping away her book in soft paper and going round 
the neighbourhood trying to borrow a more ordinary copy 
that was not too good to handle. 

‘Oh, what are they doing on Hoddam Hill !’ cried Jane. 


When Mrs. Welsh arrived at Thornhill to fetch her 
perverse daughter back to Haddington, she found Jane 
‘among wind, whist and ill-humour’ as the girl expressed 
it, and still stubbornly determined to love and admire 
Thomas Carlyle, though ‘the whole world’ derided her 
choice. 

‘The man has bewitched and poisoned your mind,’ said 
Mrs. Welsh, who had hoped that life among the rustics on 
Hoddam Hill would have cleared Jane’s vision. 

‘You are unjust!’ cried Jane, her quick temper flaring. 

‘And you are lost to all sense of decency,’ retorted the 
mother. 

‘I will marry him. In this resolve I am as steadfast as 
a rock.’ 

‘You have had other chances—you could have had 
more,’ persisted Mrs. Welsh in her last desperate attempt 
to save this daughter from disaster. 
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“Men I have not loved—to sacrifice myself out of pity 
is a degree of generosity of which I am not capable,’ answered 
Jane, striving for dignity. 

* Pouf !—As for this Thomas Carlyle, he is irritable——’ 

‘When well, he is the best-tempered man alive !’ inter- 
rupted Jane wrathfully. ‘Oh, mother, it’s too late to argue 
—you gave your consent——’ 

‘Conditionally upon his making a name and a decent 
position so that he could give you a suitable home.’ 

‘Pooh! What is love worth if it cannot make rough 
places smooth ?’ 

“You are mad!’ Mrs. Welsh flung up her hands and 
changed the point of attack. Why must Jane persist in her 
strange epistolary friendship with Mrs. Montague ? 

“I shall go on writing to her as long as I possess pen and 
ink,’ vowed Jane stormily. ‘She is a noble lady. No one 
shall prevent my admiring her as much as I please.’ 

‘You are rude—and ridiculous,’ retorted Mrs. Welsh 
angrily. 

‘Heaven grant me patience,’ prayed Jane with the whim- 
sical thought that had Job himself been subjected to such 
scenes he might well have cried ‘Damnation’ ; she would 
like to take the word as a motto for her seal. 

Both women were thankful when a furious rapping at 
the front door interrupted the ugly scene. A moment later 
Captain Baillie entered in his Lancer’s uniform, looking 
more of an Adonis than ever. Why, oh why had not 
Jane captivated him, despite the relationship :—Such an air, 
such a voice ! 

“Such a lot of little dogs surrounding him,’ thought 
Jane—Toby, Dash, Criagen, Fanny and Frisk, she welcomed 
them, if not the man, and they leapt about her while she 
asked herself how she could ever have admired this fine 
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gentleman cousin. He was a mere painted butterfly flutter- 
ing over the flowery surface of the earth, whereas Thomas 
Carlyle was a royal eagle. 


Early in the New Year Carlyle moved to Edinburgh to 
superintend the printing of his book. Even though he had 
his brother Jack’s company he found cheap lodgings, and 
the noise of the city, hard to endure after the love and 
silence that had surrounded him in Annandale. He slept 
badly ; complained that the printers chased him like grey- 
hounds ; interviewed booksellers and professors who might 
help him secure further literary work, and, in his few leisure 
moments, hunted for a secluded cottage, vowing that he 
would get two of his sisters to come and keep house for 
him—unless Jane would—but no, he must not let her ven- 
ture, for Jane knew nothing of that little word of three 
syllables which looked romantic but was so difficult to live 
with. 

Miracles did occur, he told himself wretchedly, but for 
a woman accustomed to a superfluity of wealth to descend 
from her pedestal to live with a sick, ill-natured man in 
poverty, and not be wretched, would be the greatest miracle 
ever known. 

He longed to see Jane and would have walked to Hadding- 
ton for even a ten-minutes’ glimpse of her, but she vetoed 
the project. In her mother’s present mood a visit would 
be dangerous. 

Not until Thomas Carlyle was back in his wilds did Mrs. 
Welsh show a change of spirit, then, finding Jane packing 
the caps she had made for Mrs. Carlyle, the mother offered 
a little handkerchief, saying that it might be sent to Jean. 
Jane’s gratitude paved the way towards a reconciliation, 
and soon the two found themselves discussing a move from 
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Haddington, and Jane vowing that wherever she went 
she would never separate herself completely from her 
mother. 

‘Oh, why have you never said so much before ! ’ answered 
Mrs. Welsh, and in her mother’s arms Jane ventured to sug- 
gest Edinburgh as a possible place for settlement. Perhaps 
they might take a nice little house quite near the cottage 
to be inhabited by Thomas Carlyle? We could walk and 
talk and work together, thought Jane in high delight. It 
would be Elysian to have him come strolling in to tea, 
night after night! When she suggested the ideal plan, 
would he too feel that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand ? 

Carlyle did not. He wished Jane in Edinburgh, but as 
his wife, and in a house that he could call his own so that 
he might slam the door in the face of intruders. 

Could she not reconcile herself to marry, not the ideal 
Thomas Carlyle of her imagination, but the simple, prosaic 
man of reality? Let her think clearly. Was it the poor, 
unknown, rejected man she loved, or the prospective rich, 
known and admired author ? 

Such doubts hurt Jane’s feelings. How could anyone be 
so unkind when she had travelled thirty miles to order a 
gold ring with a heart on it holding her own hair? If 
Thomas Carlyle lacked faith in her they had better take 
different roads ; he could marry little Kirkpatrick with her 
fifty thousand pounds, and she, any of the half-dozen eager 
suitors now clamouring for her hand. 

Such a suggestion could not be passed over by a man 
of Carlyle’s stamp. Solemnly, he bade Jane look on the 
various pretenders with calm eyes, and if there be one among 
them whom she would prefer to marry all things considered, 
then let her accept that man and leave him, Thomas Car- 
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lyle, to face his destiny alone. Should she desire it, he 


would forswear her for ever. 

Jane was miserable. She had not intended her impetuous 
words to be taken in so literal a spirit, and hated the offer 
to forswear her. Thankful that her correspondence was 
now treated as entirely personal, she shut herself into the 
sanctum and let her pen run wild. 

How could she marry another man with Thomas Car- 
lyle’s image in her heart and his kisses still warm on her 
lips, she asked. Had he no respect for her that he had 
suggested such a thing ? Oh, it would take many caresses 
to atone for such words ! 

‘. . . Look cross at me, reproach me, even whip me if 
you will—your next kiss will make amends,’ wrote Jane, 
carried away by the drama of the situation, ‘ but if you 
love me cease, I beseech you, to make me offers of freedom, 
for this is an outrage which I find it not easy to forgive.’ 

Dignity was rampant now, and Jane sought for suitable 
phrases... . ‘If made with any idea that I should take 
you at your word they do a wrong to my love, my truth 
and my modesty, that is to my whole character as a woman ; 
if not, they are a mocking better spared.’ 

Where would Thomas Carlyle read her letter? Would 
he fetch it himself, riding through the March wind to 
Ecclefechan, or would a sister bring it coming home from 
school? Perhaps he would carry it unread to Repentance 
Tower where they had kissed one another in the halgyon 
days of that ‘Sabbath’ September. . . . Jane dreamed on 
till the fire died down and her mother summoned her to 
the piano. 


‘She is an angel!’ Thomas Carlyle told himself as he 
read the lines Jane had blotted with her tears. It was evi- 
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dent that the whole miserable misunderstanding had been 
occasioned by the eighty miles that divided them. Wedded 
they must be, then why not soon as syne ? 

Pausing pen in hand over the proof sheets of his fourth 
volume of German Romance, a way of escape from purga- 
tory into heaven suddenly presented itself to Carlyle’s mind. 

Jane had been happy as his mother’s guest. Would she 
not be happier if among the family as his wife ? 

Suppose the move now contemplated took place and 
the Carlyles, as a family, farmed Scotsbrig instead of Main- 
hill with the little adjunct on Repentance? He might 
have a near-by cottage of his own—would Jane marry him 
—and come? 

And now every mail-coach that took the road carried 
letters between Haddington and Ecclefechan. Jane vowed 
that she saw Paradise in Carlyle’s suggestion but felt herself 
barred as by a flaming sword. How could she desert a 
mother whose consent to the marriage had been won by 
a promise that separation should be nominal? Yet, by no 
stretch of imagination, could Mrs. Welsh be introduced 
into the day-to-day life of the Carlyle family. Surely it 
would be a better plan for Thomas Carlyle to live with 
his wife in her mother’s house—if only he would yield that 
desire for a door of his own to slam ! 

The counter-project startled Carlyle, who was very clear 
that the man’s part was that of ruler. At Hoddam he had 
been undisputed master, and his happiness and sense of dignity 
had increased from the day he had gone within his own 
four walls, where no one had presumed to grumble over 
his whims and habits. Had he asked for fire and brimstone 
his mother would have cooked it for him to the best of 
her ability. Jane’s mother was of a different category. He 
could not imagine her humouring him, finding pleasure in 
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complying with his demands, reverencing him and loving 
him. No! Jane must be made to see how infinitely better 
was his idea, and now he could tell her that Scotsbrig had 
been secured by his father and Alick—a monstrously ugly 
place perhaps, but tight and dry. It was to be floored and 
doored ; the upper story should be his, and the rest of the 
family could live below. He believed that Jane might find 
the ramshackle establishment beautiful if she became his 
wife. 

The plan took shape in Carlyle’s mind as he wrote. 
Jane would have his mother and Jenny to love her also ; 
under their guidance she could learn the first elements of 
housewifery ; she could instruct Jean—the child was learn- 
ing nothing at school, and must prove a more apt pupil 
than the lumpish Caroline who had taxed Jane’s patience. 
She should have books and pen and ink to keep her 
happy in bad weather, and on sunny days he and she would 
ride together. 

Although most of his earnings had been invested in family 
ventures, Thomas Carlyle had saved two hundred pounds. 
Married, happy, safe from the meanest distresses of existence, 
he would write a book that should be no compilation, nor 
biography, but such a book as he had dreamed of. And 
after the day’s work there would be tea on the table and 
a circle of gay faces round it ; all would sit and talk, or he 
and Jane would read alone together while her dark ringlets 
twined themselves around his fingers . . . Paradise indeed ! 

But somehow the project hung fire. Possession of Scots- 
brig was delayed, and meanwhile a new plan was advanced. 
Jane wrote in amazement to say that her mother had decided 
to sell the Haddington house and make her permanent 
home with her father at Templand, from which place she 
could pay frequent visits to her daughter at Scotsbrig. 
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Now all was well—marriage could be immediate—was 
Thomas Carlyle happy at the thought? But the vision 
of Mrs. Welsh at Scotsbrig forced a realisation of the un- 
suitability of the plan upon Carlyle’s mind. By an effort 
his mother and Jane’s might learn to tolerate each other, 
but more probably they would be moved to pity and dis- 
like. It would not do. Even as far as Jane was concerned, 
the Carlyle family had been full of foreboding. The mother 
might insist that the matter must be left to the decision of 
the Almighty, but her daughters thought of Jane among 
them when they were busy with all-the-year-round mixed 
farming. They had been put to shifts to house her suitably 
at Hoddam Hill, for ten days, in perfect weather. Jane 
might well find a winter among them intolerable. 

Much bewildered, Thomas Carlyle suggested borrowing 
the Haddington house for a few months, and Jane grew 
furious. Dr. Fyffe was the new tenant, she would not share 
his abode. Better far, take a small house in Edinburgh and 
let Mrs. Welsh furnish it for them. 

An east wind was blowing and Carlyle had a bad cold. 
Although he bent the whole force of his intellect on the 
problem, he could not understand why Jane vetoed the 
Haddington project, but he was positive that he could not 
afford the upkeep of any Edinburgh house that Mrs. Welsh 
would think suitable for her daughter. Could not Jane 
imagine herself living there in splendour with a sick hus- 
band, the drudge of some gross, thick-sided bookseller, 
forced to hawk the laborious products of an aching head 
to find the rent ? 

“By God’s blessing I will live in a dog-hutch on the 
produce of the brook and furrow before this shall even 
threaten me,’ he vowed. ‘Oh, Jane, Jane! Why will you 
oblige me to repeat that I am poor?’ He wanted to gallop 
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to Haddington, seize Jane and force her to agree to live 
with him in Greenland if he willed it; but long-delayed 
books had arrived at last and he must work. 

Jane was ill too, suffering from an almost continuous 
headache. ‘ What do you want?’ she wailed. ‘Are we 
to be married or not? If so, where are we to live ?—any- 
where but Haddington ! I will love the country because 
there I shall have you more completely to myself,’ she 
told him, ‘unless solitude would weary you? As for 
poverty, you must never speak of it again or I shall feel it a 
reproach.’ 

But Thomas Carlyle clung doggedly to the main issue. 
Even while battling with German Romance, suffering from 
a sore throat and with plasterers and joiners working around 
him, he considered the question of finance. Men supported 
wives in peace and dignity, or contention and disgrace, 
according to their mutual wisdom and on varying incomes. 
Looking about him, Carlyle decided that one of the happiest 
families he knew was that of Wightman the hedger, who 
earned fifteen-pence a day with his mattock and bill. His 
cottage looked neat and comfortable, the chest was always 
full of meal, and the child, a bonny black-eyed boy, seemed 
exceptionally healthy. 

It should be possible to convince Jane of anything, once 
he had her in his arms. He did not want Mrs. Welsh’s 
help ; by the cunning of his right hand he was capable of 
earning sufficient for himself and those that liked to depend 
upon him. He could ride his own serviceable charger 
along his majesty’s highway owing no man anything, hating 
no one, fearing no one, and not so stinted that he could 
not spare a morsel to his needier fellow-men. What more 
should Jane ask? And yet there were a thousand things 
in life she did not understand ! She would have to learn 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 30 
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to understand them all, both bitter and sweet; the bitter 
he could not ward from her, the sweet he would teach her, 
God willing ... As for Edinburgh upon which she 
seemed to have set her heart, he too would prefer it if only 
he knew how to get a footing there ! 

* What tig-tagging,’ said Mrs. Carlyle as her son tried to 
put some of his confused thoughts into words, ‘ an’ a’ comes 
to ae sheal-door at last.’ 


Somehow the miracle was accomplished, and in Comely } 
Bank, not far from Princes Street, a little house was found 
at a modest rental of thirty-two pounds per annum. It 
was pretty and convenient, though neither as commodious 
or as elegant as the one Jane was leaving, according to Mrs. 
Welsh, but Jane saw the flower garden in front, a spread- 
ing tree and an outlook on to green fields. She would 
have a drawing-room, three bedrooms, a kitchen and more 
cupboards than she could use unless Thomas Carlyle 
developed into a Bluebeard. Eagerly, she flung herself into 
the business of moving her mother to Templand and fur- 
nishing the Edinburgh house, till she found herself wonder- 
ing why among all the evils mentioned in the Litany ‘ flit- 
ting’ had not been included. Surely there could be no 
worse thing in the world: 

It was strange to think that marriage was in sight at last ; 
stranger still to realise that she had not seen Thomas Car- 
lyle for a year. Matrimony was like death, Jane decided ; 
so long as its approach was uncertain it was a thing to 
be contemplated calmly, but confronted it took on new 
aspects. 

‘Ink words are ineloquent and paper kisses scarcely worth 
the keeping,’ she told herself inconsequently, then her cheeks 
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flamed as she remembered two caresses that could never 
be forgotten. 

Thomas Carlyle also, as he confessed to Jack, was looking 
forward to the affair with mingled feelings, among which 
was a sense of strong satisfaction that the glimmer on the 
hearth, however faint, would be his own. Knowing him- 
self to be perverse, he felt that it would break his heart if 
he made Jane unhappy. He tried to picture their dual life 
—Jane going faithfully through her housewifely tasks ; him- 
self writing his allotted pages; then meeting over a frugal 
meal; she the dainty lady-wife of a sick, sulky but not 
false-hearted or fundamentally unkind goodman. 

From the table where he sat Carlyle watched a pair of 
swallows that had taken up house in the corner of his win- 
dow, where, despite droughts and bad crops, they seemed 
to be bringing up a family in high contentment. Surely 
he and Jane were as wise as these birds! Then why, it 
God’s name, could they not live as happily as the swallows ? 

‘The deuce is in people nowadays,’ he thought. “They 
may have food, raiment, wives, children, brothers and 
parents, yet still they ask for “ happiness,” meaning “ pleas- 
ure ’—a series of passive enjoyments ... The ninnies!’ 

‘Ready, Tom ?’ asked Alick, putting his head in at the 
door, ‘I’m awa’ for Dumfries,’ and Carlyle handed over 
the article on Jean Paul Frederick Richter upon which he 
had been working for the past month. He felt that it 
should have been better, since his subject was a genius, but 
how could a man write when all his thoughts were with 
Jane Welsh, his bride elect? Strange to think that some 
could enter lightly into wedlock; to his mind it were 
better to die a thousand deaths than to wed one whose 
integrity of soul could be doubted. She to whom one’s 
heart was given must be worthy. 
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Carlyle moved restlessly. If only the nerve-racking cere- 
mony were over! His heavy eyebrows twitched at the 
thought of being married by a flesh-and-blood clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland, of joining hands before witnesses 
and dashing away in a post-chaise with Jane. 

Why should it be necessary to pass through purgatory 
on the way to Heaven? He wished he could fall asleep 
and awake to discover that the ordeal had taken place three 
months before, and he was now sitting writing another book 
in the little parlour at Comely Bank. Jane would enter 
to get some china from one of the presses—he could imagine 
how he would catch her around her slender waist and steal 
two kisses as she stood helpless, with her hands full of dishes 
for the dinner-table. How was Jane feeling? Was she 
frightened, sad, joyful, hopeful—or repentant ? 

‘Oh my dearest!’ he cried to her across the miles. 
“Hitherto our love has been a sound—a voice—it is now to 
become an action. We shall have many difficulties to 
encounter and much to enjoy together. Let us not be 


foolish but wise—and all will be well !’ 


The swift weeks passed, and a thousand mundane cares 
submerged Thomas Carlyle, till he found himself out of 
faith, hope and charity, and could only pray that he might 
be in better health and spirits before the marriage day, or 
the ceremony would certainly be a very original affair. 

Did Jane know if it were necessary to be proclaimed in 
his own parish, and what was the etiquette of wedding 
gloves? He galloped over the countryside, now getting 
the necessary certificate of celibacy, and now into Dumfries 
to set ‘ certain fractions of men a-cutting clothes.’ 

Mrs. Welsh was in Edinburgh for the same purpose, 
while Jane fumed at home, unable to decide whether her 
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wedding should be on the Tuesday or the Thursday. She 
preferred the former, but the carriers had to be considered 
—unless Thomas Carlyle could send on his belongings 
beforehand, or let them follow ? 

Packing, sorting and rummaging continued at both ends. 
Congratulatory letters had to be answered, Carlyle collected 
what money he could, and set new literary ventures in 
train; he had no wish to spoil his honeymoon bartering 
with booksellers. 

What did Jane advise as to the wedding journey? They 
must start early, having some seventy good Scottish miles 
to cover. He and John were planning to come to Thorn- 
hill the night before and put up at the Glendinning Inn ; 
with Jane’s approval, John would ride with them on 
the first stage, then come back with the chaise and return 
home on Larry. Or, in view of the uncertainty of being 
able to secure chaises and post-horses all the way to Edin- 
burgh, would it be wiser to take seats in the ordinary coach ? 

Jane was horrified at both suggestions. She could not 
undergo the unheard-of horror of being thrown into the 
company of strangers, or, worse still, acquaintances, under 
such severe circumstances. Rather, a thousand times, would 
she risk being stranded on the way for lack of horses. As 
for John, while no unkindness was intended, and she liked 
him as well as he could possibly like her, he must not come 
an inch along the road ! 

She hoped to Heaven that Mr. Carlyle would get into 
a more benign humour before Tuesday or the wedding 
would not only bear ‘a very. original aspect,’ but likewise 
a heart-breaking one. For herself, she meant to go through 
the odious affair as tranquilly as possible, although she felt 
faint at the very thought of it and knew she would be 
unfit for any eye but Thomas Carlyle’s own for at least 
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a week afterwards. Were all at Scotsbrig praying for 
her ? 

Carlyle was disturbed. He felt that both he and Jane 
were taking the impending ordeal too much to heart, yet 
when he tried to soothe his nerves by reading Kant, the 
philosopher seemed unusually abstruse, and Scott’s latest 
novel, too, failed to hold his attention. By night, session- 
clerks, tailors and post-keepers haunted his dreams ; by day 
he wrote to Jane, bidding her take courage. She must 
refrain from feeling that the blessed ordinance, which, 
sanctioned by earthly laws that already sanctioned by 
Heaven, was ‘an odious ceremony.’ 

‘Be composed in spirit and fear no evil in this really 
blessed matter,’ he wrote urgently. As for the journey, 
her will should be his law and they would roll along side 
by side, with all the speed of post-horses, till they arrived 
at Comely Bank—‘ then the door we open will be no longer 
“thine” or “ mine,” but “ours.”’ . .. The only stipula- 
tion Carlyle made was that he should be allowed to smoke 
three cigars on the way without criticism or sign of reluc- 
tance on Jane’s part. 

Everyone at Templand was being very good to Jane. 
It was even suggested that the two Carlyles should stay 
there, rather than at Glendinning’s Inn, but they, and Jane, 
were equally determined in refusal. 

On the Sunday her grandfather opened Wilhelm Meister 
and decided that it was a ‘good book, being all about 
David and Goliath.’ On Monday night he patted her on 
the head, as she was supping her porridge, and told her she 
was a ‘douce, peaceable body’ ; this, though Jane had had 
a passage at arms with her aunt when that lady inadvert- 
ently betrayed her belief that Thomas Carlyle was not only 
poor, but, of ‘lowly birth.’ 
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‘He is among the cleverest men of his day,’ Jane had 
cried, ‘ and not only the cleverest but the most enlightened. 
He is a scholar, a poet, a philosopher and a wise and good 
man who holds his patent of nobility from God Almighty, 
and whose stature of manhood is not to be measured by 
the inch-rule of Lilliputians.’ 

‘ But as a husband——’ began Mrs. George Welsh mildly. 

‘Mr. Thomas Carlyle possesses all the attributes I deem 
essential in the man who is to be my husband,’ interrupted 
Jane—‘ a warm true heart to love me, a towering intellect 
to command me, and a spirit of fire to be the guiding star 
of my life.’ 

There was no more to be said, even by one hurt at not 
having been invited to the ceremony because Jane held that 
such happenings as marriage were the private affair of those 
most concerned. 

Everything was done, even to the arranging of her 
financial affairs, so that no one could accuse Carlyle of 
‘loving an heiress,’ and, resolute in spirit, encouraged by 
her verbal triumph over her aunt, and almost joyful, the 
girl sat down to write ‘ the last speech and marrying words 
of that unfortunate young woman Jane Baillie Welsh.’ 

In her soul Jane knew that Thomas Carlyle loved her 
and nothing else mattered, but when he spoke of leaving 
her to smoke tobacco, or spoke of her as ‘a new cir- 
cumstance ’ in his life, her heart was troubled. ‘ Be good 
to me always and I shall make the best and happiest of 
Wives.’ .. . 

Thomas Carlyle was also writing : 


‘Dear little Child, how is it that I have deserved thee ? 
I swear I will love thee with my whole heart and 
think my life well spent if it can make thine happy. . . 
Let us pray that our holy purpose be not frustrated ; let 
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us trust in God and in each other and fear no evil that can 
befall us... Oh, my darling, be wise—I mean clear- 
sighted towards me and the new sphere of life . . . be my 
Guardian Angel, my soul’s friend, my own for ever and 
ever and I swear we shall be happy, for I love thee and 
long for thy good. Believe this, because it is true, and let 
it be an anchor of the soul as sure and steadfast as is thy 
love for me... 

* My last blessing as a lover is with you... My first 
blessing as a husband, my first kiss to Jane Carlyle is at 
hand... .. 


The marriage took place, early as decreed, and John Car- 
lyle was the only stranger present. Then came breakfast 
and the drive to Edinburgh. 

At nine o'clock at night Thomas Carlyle lifted his tired 
bride from the carriage, and Allison Greave, a maid engaged 
in Haddington, opened the door to her new mistress. 
Supper was ready in a firelit room. 

* Voila tout!” said Jane. 

* For God’s sake be good and wise,’ said Thomas Carlyle, 
drawing her into his arms. 


(Concluded.) 


The complete story of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, of 
which ‘ Carlylean Courtship’ forms the first chapters, is now 
published by John Murray under the title “ Speaking Dust.’ 
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BALLADE OF SKYROS. 


O Heart of England, hidden deep 

In flowers of Skyros’ scented store, 

While echoes through your dreamless sleep 
The blue Algean’s muted roar, 

A soft breeze from a northern shore 
Bears fragrant tidings to your tomb 

That even dust cannot ignore : 

The English lilacs are in bloom. 


At Grantchester the pansies keep 

The tryst, with poppies’ bright encore ; 
Spring clambers up the chestnut steep 
Above the river corridor ; 

But spring nor yearning can restore 
The spirit of that little room, 

Though once again, beside the door, 
The English lilacs are in bloom. 


Here wandering hands of lovers heap 
Rich garlands such as Sappho wore, 
From Greece’s violet-tinted sweep 
The heady classic perfumes pour ; 
Yet stirs the dust that England bore, 
New-tortured in its narrow gloom 
With haunted musings as before— 
The English lilacs are in bloom. 
























BALLADE OF SKYROS. 


L’Envoi 


Heart that was England’s to the core 
Though death in exile was your doom, 
Expatriate earth, once more, once more 
The English lilacs are in bloom. 
TAMIE FRANCIS HESS. 


Los Angeles, California. 


HIC JACET— 


I, 
THE DICTATOR. 


This is the tomb of one who was obeyed : 

He climbed through wrecks from lowliness to power 
And it was death to cross the plans he made— 
Till Death crossed his, he glittered for an hour. 


II. 
THE DEMAGOGUE. 


Here lies a man whose tongue’s professing pride 
With convolution’s froth could oceans fill : 
Loud cataracts of words on Earth he lied, 
And still he lies, but now in earth is still. 


III. 
RICH AND POOR. 


Here sleeps one who alone his wealth enjoyed, 
Stretching no kindly hand to poverty : 

Here sleep around him many he employed, 
Poor people all, but none so poor as he. 
GORELL. 

















BYRON AND HENRIETTA. 
BY PETER QUENNELL. 


THE consciousness of power is always demoralising. Great 
wealth—great beauty—great worldly position—each confers 
a power that may prove disastrous: but it is emotional 
power—power over the feelings of others—that promotes 
the subtlest disturbance in the possessor’s soul. Don Juan 
is victim as well as adventurer. Cursed with the ‘ terrible 
gift of intimacy,’ he moves from contact to contact, relation- 
ship to relationship, blasé yet insatiably inquisitive, disabused 
yet unable to resist the temptation of once again setting in 
movement the familiar processes, of working up to the old 
conclusion under a different guise. Passions differ only in 
the inessentials. But, since most rakes are sentimentalists at 
heart, there remains a belief that somewhere, at some time, 
a woman may be discovered who can reconcile the seeker 
to his past career and compensate him for the appalling 
sameness of his perpetual triumphs. Very often, he begins 
to distrust passion : for love or passion threaten to condemn 
him to the monotonous round. 

Such was Byron’s predicament in 1814. Other men have 
loved more indiscriminately ; but it was Byron’s lot to 
compress into a comparatively short period experiences that 
frequently occupy several decades and become a cynic 
philosopher before he had outgrown his youthful roman- 
ticism. Hence the odd contradictions of his private char- 
acter ; hence the discrepancy between his public and private 
selves that has baffled a legion of admirers and critics ; hence 
his shifty and ambiguous attitude in questions of love. He 
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loved the idea of love and hated the reality. As a puritan, 
he had learned to despise women; as an opportunist, he 
felt obliged to accept their homage ; but, as a sensitive if not 
particularly scrupulous being, he hesitated to arouse emotions 
that he could not appease. He hesitated, it is true ; but he 
generally weakened. There was ‘a strange influence,’ a 
curious charm, in women’s society: perhaps a perverse 
satisfaction in ascertaining—not for the first time—that all 
women. were, in some respects, so very much alike. Cer- 
tainly, he derived a considerable moral stimulus from tempt- 
ing the Providence that he had never quite ceased to respect 
and fear. 

Yet, by the spring of 1814, his nerve was failing him, 
Once only, during the months of Olympian retirement with 
Lady Oxford, had he enjoyed the peace and quiet that his 
spirit needed ; and that quasi-domestic episode was now a 
memory. 1813, besides the mysterious and tragic summer 
happenings of which he ‘ scarcely liked to think,’ had brought 
forth a hectic and difficult affair with Lady Frances Webster 
(who still wrote him passionate letters from Scotland) and a 
scene more than usually ridiculous staged for his benefit by 
the indefatigable Lady Caroline, who had cut herself with a 
broken glass, stabbed herself—ineffectively—with a pair of 
scissors and had been carried out of Lady Heathcote’s ball- 
room (according to some gossips) ‘ actually in a strait waist- 
coat.’ Then, the Princess of Parallelograms kept up her 
siege. That ‘extraordinary girl’ continued to write him 
long, long prosing and moralising letters, and to expect 
equally long replies by return of post. Really, his days and 
nights were seldom his own ; and it is all the more remark- 
able that, just at this period, when one imagines the unfortun- 
ate poet incessantly occupied, either answering a love-letter, 


warding off one of his many creditors, hobbling into his 
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carriage to attend a party or sitting out the furious importun- 
ities of the now thoroughly embittered and vindictive Lady 
Caroline (who invaded his privacy at all hours) he should 
have had time and patience for an unknown correspondent : 
that he should have made room for yet another admiring 
female in an existence that already resembled a battle-ground 
of mznads ! 

It must be admitted that the new admirer was extremely 
persistent. Henrietta d’Ussiéres was young, lonely, imagin- 
ative and (though innocent) entirely devoid of false shame 
or of the maidenly modesty with which young women then 
cloaked their artifice. Like many women, she decided to 


- write to Byron. Unlike the majority, she was not deterred 


when he failed to reply and merely returned to the attack 
with redoubled vigour. She was determined to extort a 
kindly word. Among the large sheaf of letters from Henri- 
etta to Lord Byron preserved among his archives at $0 
Albemarle Street, it is not easy to pick out the trial-shot ; 
but evidently she began writing to him during the spring of 
1814 and wrote repeatedly before she elicited a sign of interest. 
She pleads ; she wheedles ; she cajoles : 


* Ah ! Lord Byron (she expostulates on May roth), you are— 
but no, my pen shall not write that wicked word. You are not 
unjust, you are good-natured... Some powerful motives, 
perhaps prudent motives, induce you to act as you do. You are 
not angry nor offended, I am almost sure of that. If you were, 
nothing would have been easier than to send me a cold and distant 
“Lord Byron is surprised, etc.” 

* Meanwhile, do you remember my threats? They are never- 
failing threats—far worse than those of a Bellingham. He killed 


1 John Bellingham who had assassinated the Prime Minister, Spencer 
Perceval, in the lobby of the House of Commons on May 11, 1812. 
Byron attended his execution. 
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his man at once, & I'll tire you to death by degrees. I repeat 
again that you may avoid it, for as soon as I possess one line of 
your handwriting I'll cease to write, I do promise most solemnly 
though most unwillingly. To show you I am sincere I'll point 
out to you the shortest way of getting rid of my letters. The 
penny-post office is in Mount Street, opposite Charles Street. 
Send back there my last letter by a servant, charging him to tell the 
clerk that—you’ll find some softening words for they shall be 
repeated to me. 

* He might say you are gone in the country—that your letters 
are not to be sent to you—some thing of that sort... If you 
remain silent, then indeed I shall write again, & with a pleasure 
you cannot guess—at least while I am in London. Here I can 
carry the letters myself. No one in the world must see that 
direction in my hands, except the man at the office who, by the 
bye, smiled the last time I told him to take care of the letter tied 
with the blue ribband. His suspicions confounded me a good deal 
& I hurried away. Had I met you then you would have 
recognised me, & said, “‘ This is the imprudent Henrietta” !° 

































Tormented by the recollection of that knowing smile, 
Henrietta hastens to explain that she is not what he may have 
supposed. Her feelings, she insists, are entirely platonic. 


‘Perhaps you think I like you rather too much. Is that it ? 
I hope not... Do not I wish to be your sister? And then 
Thyrza whom I love and regret. That is not all. One of the 
constant habits of my imagination (since I knew you) is of com- 
posing the picture of the one who is to succeed her. I do it with 
great minuteness, feature by feature—great ingenuity is not neces- 
sary... Could the picture I draw be realised, you would be 
pleased both with my taste and your future wife... 





So she proceeds through pages of copper-plate scrawl. 
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Up to this stage, Henrietta’s effusions are hardly distinguish- 
able from other effusions that Byron was receiving almost 
every day of his life, and must have inspired the same mingled 
feelings of annoyance and sympathy. Women were as 
exasperating as they were sometimes amusing. All had one 
object; but every one of them, alas, made a show of 
approaching that object in a devious and effectedly platonic 
manner, till she could trip up on the inevitable conclusion 
as though by chance. Had not Harriette Wilson even—the 
most notorious courtesan of the period—recently solicited 
his acquaintance, adding a postscript to the effect that what 
she wanted was not love but intellectual sympathy! And 
where Harriette had failed, could Henrietta succeed ? 
Byron continued to ignore her demands. Realising, how- 
ever, that exasperation is never far from interest, and that 
downright repulsion is often closely allied to love, Henrietta 
persisted in her bombardment ; and her next move was to 
propose a completely new plan—that Byron should rid him- 
self of her importunities by inserting a notice in the columns 
of a daily newspaper. ‘From this day,’ she declares, ‘I will 
look over every morning the page of The Courier (I am sorry, 
but in spite of my dislike it must be that paper). I may find 
there perchance a “ B—— forgives ”—which shall fill my 
heart with joy and gratitude. “ B—— forgives ”—nothing 
else...’ Having written, she was immediately horrified 
by her own presumption. She had done wrong. Lord 
Byron was, of course, offended. How could she make 
amends? And, once more, she assures him that all she 
wishes—all she hopes for—is to read a single line of news- 
print—to-morrow or, if to-morrow was too soon, Saturday 
or Monday. ‘Conceive my joy! I'll be then no more a 
complete stranger to you. I'll be something like a relation, 
an affectionate—what must I say? an affectionate cousin. 
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The name is not particularly pleasant .. . I should have 
said another name had it not been presumptuous— 


“* A sister whom he loved, but saw her not.” 


Part of that would be applicable to me.’ 

Here it is possible that she touched a hidden spring. 
Always fascinated by the ties of blood-relationship—by the 
idea of some calm domestic intimacy, so much stronger, he 
believed, than any relationship founded on the mere fortuit- 
ous contacts of love and passion—Byron may have been 
interested and a little moved. But he was lazy and indecisive 
as Henrietta was vehement. Still she wrote ; and one after 
another her appeals vanished into the silence that surrounded 
those bachelor chambers in the Albany ; till importunity 
became desperation and folly grew frantic : 


* I have looked—I looked in vain! So you would not! You 
are displeased! . .. Heavens! what have I done, & why 
that anger ? I have been troublesome, but quite inoffensive. If 
anyone had written the same to me I should not be angry... 
You, who are so good-natured, how could you refuse this harmless 
request ?.. . A hundred painful conjectures succeed one another 
in my mind. Had you any particular reason for rejecting the 
thing I proposed ? My mentioning that compound of baseness and 
malice, The Courier, has put you out of humour, I fear. Con- 
sider, I had no other means of hearing what I wanted so much to 
know.’ 


Having so far failed to extract the slightest response, either 
through the penny-post office in Mount Street or the agony 
columns of The Courier, Henrietta now suggested that Byron 
should write to her care of a firm of Swiss bankers in the 
City. One line, she protested, would keep her quiet: 
* B—— forgives you’ or, better still, ‘I forgive you.’ 
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Otherwise, she might execute her threat (already made in a 
letter, dated May t1oth) of coming on foot to the Albany 
and besetting the doors till he entered his carriage. If only 
he would believe in her complete devotion! There were 
pretty pictures of herself as a kind of seraphic, self-effacing 
attendant, stealing on tiptoe through his rooms, tremulously 
setting his precious papers to rights and perhaps pausing, 
finger to lips, while he mused and versified. How she 
envied the position of some humble maid-servant ! 


“I would be so attentive to all your commands! Neither care- 
less nor too fussy. Just the sort of fire you would like—no cracking 
of doors—I should always come on tiptoe—your books and papers 
every day in the same place exactly. I almost fancy that I see 
you dreaming your angelic verses near the window. And if 
“ the loved and lovely one,” Thyrza, were living, oh! I should 
do my utmost to please her.’ 


Il. 


Then, at last, Henrietta received her reward. That Byron, 
after long months of tiresome importunity, should finally 
have given way, taken up pen and ink and dashed off a kind, 
encouraging letter to a young woman of whom he knew 
nothing and whom he had every reason to suppose both 
sentimental and muddle-headed, is undoubtedly odd but less 
surprising than it might at first appear. He was a lazy man— 
hence, intermittently good-natured. He was a sensationalist 
and, though deeply experienced in all the disasters that may 
overtake those who allow themselves to be adored because 
to accept love is often easier than to reject it—in all the pains 
and penalties prepared by fate 

for people giving 


Pleasure or pain to one another living— 
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he could seldom resist the charm of a new relationship. And 
Henrietta was a very decided personality. Foolish, no 
doubt ; yet, even at this distance in time, her letters have a 
certain charm, freshness and natural impetuosity that redeems 
them from mere sentimental commonplace. They have an 
air of youth ; and youth was a quality that Byron valued. 

He replied—and replied, what was more, at length. This 
was on June 17th. Henrietta sat composing a further appeal, 
when into the room came a servant who handed her a letter, 
at which she glanced with an involuntary throb of interest— 
* (involuntary, for I had given up every hope). I opened— 
my hands trembled in the most dreadful manner—I fear it 
is not over yet.’ The envelope, with its unknown super- 
scription, “caused a breathless palpitation that made me 
pause. When unfolded—oh ! joy—heartfelt joy. Heart- 
felt joy. How good-natured you are! No “Lord Byron 
is surprised ”—no third person—“ you” everywhere—your 
own stile of writing—familiar questions—complete forgive- 
ness—and you are not in the least offended. I thank you a 
hundred times . . .2. Overwhelmed with emotion, Henri- 
etta hid the note she had just received, snatched up her last 
letter to Byron and darted out into the rainy summer streets. 


“It rained but I never felt it. I had a veil on to conceal the 
unnatural redness of my cheeks, in spite of which several men 
looked at me in the face. They took me, I suppose, for nothing 
good, seeing me in the streets dressed in white, by this bad weather 

But now to the questions. You guessed right—your 
correspondent is a Swiss mountaineer. I have long been in exile. 
Whole years could not reconcile me to it, despair had taken hold 
of me, when I first read your books. You do not know the attach- 
ment one can bear to mountains... I told you I was a savage 
girl, & savages love their native land.’ 
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Her history, as she narrated it, was extremely romantic. 
Her father, a Liberal, ‘a lawyer of great activity’ and a 
fervent believer in the doctrines of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
had ‘ played an active part in the Swiss revolution.’ He 
possessed ‘ many fine qualities mixed with a thousand bad 
ones. Liberty was his idol, but he carried everything too 
far. His political conduct was always honourable and con- 
sistent—not so with his family which he ruled in the most 
despotic manner. Humane, kind, charitable with all others, 
his rigour was for us alone. You easily guess that we were 
not educated like other children.’ They ran, Henrietta 


explains, 


‘like wild wild squirrels from morning to night, continually 
exposed to the rain, to the burning sun, half naked & bare-footed. 
After the age of two years we were thrown every day—literally 
thrown from a great height, & what is more curious by Papa 
himself—into a pond 6 feet in depth, so that all could swim, 
boys and girls. That is not all. He hated the sight of servants— 
never one appeared before him. His children replaced them in 
everything menial. No instruction—plenty of books, and “ read 
what you please” ’ 


Like many enthusiasts, M. d’Ussiéres was also an egotist. 
The children were permitted to run wild, climb trees, crack 
nuts with their teeth, sleep out among the haycocks in hay- 
making time ; but, though their father hated authority, he 
enforced his own. He expected the daughters to marry as 
it suited his book ; and Henrietta was suddenly confronted 
with an elderly, benevolent but uncommonly hideous gentle- 
man to whom her parent demanded that she should become 
betrothed. He had the appearance of a 


‘ superannuated rake. I saw once a caricature of the Duke of 
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Queensbury, which was very much like him... However, as 
he always brought me lozenges and drawings from Lausanne, I 
was pleased with his kindness till I knew I was engaged to him— 
they did it without my knowledge. I refused to comply—this is 
not exactly the truth, though. To refuse anything to my father 
was no easy matter, for, violent to frenzy when contradicted, he 
made use of powerful and irresistible arguments. I did not say 
no, but I fled, & I passed three days in a neighbouring wood, 
where my little sisters brought me food in secret. He found me 
there himself, one day when he was hunting with his favourite 
setting dog, whose jumping and joy betrayed me. I was taken 
home. Mamma then endeavoured to make me obey ; she said “ I 
was poor—I had nothing.” To all that I only replied, “ Why 
cannot I be a peasant girl?” This was treated as a childish 
romantick vision, though I had never read romances. I had my 
choice—to adhere or decamp. I chose the last, & I was put 
under the care of an English merchant's daughter who was returning 
to England. Thus I was banished from home at the age of 


ta 


In this narrative, as in her account of how, at an even 
earlier age, she had encountered Napoleon at a parade near 
Lausanne, Henrietta probably exercised her imagination. 
The meeting with Napoleon seems too good to be true. He 
had just returned from his Italian campaign ; and ‘ contrary 
to positive orders,’ Henrietta played truant and rushed to 
the parade-ground. There she very nearly met her death ; 
for she just missed being ‘ run over by some his aides-de-camp 
on horseback,’ among whom was ‘ young Eugéne Beau- 
harnais. By a violent motion of the arm Buonoparte stopped 
the first who would have killed me on the spot. In running 
away I fell on the ground. He took me up & talked to 
me—not with a savage and ferocious look, but with the 
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smiles, the soothing words of a true friend of the little race. 
But then he was not ambitious . . .’ 


Whether true or false, these stories were at least arresting. 
Henrietta was no ordinary young woman; while about 
her actual means of livelihood she remained curiously vague. 
Her age ?—That, too, she preferred to conceal. Her appear- 
ance ?—‘ I am sorry to be obliged to tell you that I am dark, 
tall & awkward.’ She has lived in England, she explains, 
for many years. Clearly, her position was subordinate ; 
but it was not undignified; and she amuses herself by 
describing to Byron how acquaintances of his, whom she 
has overheard, have discussed his character and his poetry 
in her presence. ‘What can H. be?’ she imagines him 
wondering. ‘Perhaps a lady’s maid—perhaps something 
still worse, an amphibious animal, as those seen in books, 
called humble companions. She may also have heard the 
above conversation at the play—at the opera ?’ 

Obviously, she was longing to enlighten him; and, in 
letters written to Byron after his first response, one is not 
surprised to find a single recurrent theme. Where does he 
live, and can she visit him ? What was the Albany? She 
had questioned the ‘ man who brought back my Harp-lute’ ; 
but the messenger had merely looked bewildered and could 
tell her nothing ‘ except “ Ma’am, it’s a sort of place for old 
batchelors to live in.” By his look and manner I really 
thought he would say it was an hospital.’ Perhaps she might 
venture there herself. 


“Could I really see you? Oh God, what a temptation ! 
Before writing at all, Ihad . . . a thought of going, believing you 
had a house . . . not knowing what the Albany was. Suppose 
I should meet some of those gentlemen! And your own servants, 
what would they say? If I were known I would be utterly lost ; 
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even those persuaded of my innocence would condemn me; in 
short, nothing would remain to poor Henrietta but the Serpentine 
river.’ 


But the following letter is less dubious. She has begun 
to pluck up courage ; and 


* the Serp™ river & all other gloomy images appear every moment 
more remote. I see but you—I think only of the pleasure of 
seeing you—of hearing your voice. Chance may be as well in my 
favour as against me. I have read the Court guide twice, & all 
the names of those who inhabit Albany are unknown to me. I 
shall do my best to get more information about your mysterious 
dwelling, & then I'll go.’ 


Just when she went, we cannot determine. But it was 
some time during the month of June ; and Henrietta, mean- 
while, had pursued her enquiries and had discovered that 
the Albany, instead of being ‘an immense building in the 
middle of a yard, with only one entrance . . . the whole 
situated in some distant street, behind Piccadilly,’ was quiet, 
discreet and easily accessible, conveniently placed almost 
“opposite St. James’s Church.’ The temptation was too 
tremendous to be resisted. Visions of discovery—ruin— 
suicide paled into insignificance before the prospect of 
meeting Lord Byron face to face, of hearing his voice and 
perhaps touching his hand. After a number of anxious 
enquiries—should she come by day, which would remove 
any suspicion of impropriety : or during the evening, when 
candlelight would give her self-confidence ?—Henrietta laid 
her plans and took the plunge. Equipped, one imagines, 
with an exceptionally thick veil, lest she should encounter 
any of the dreaded ‘ old bachelors’ in courtyard or passages, 
Henrietta presented herself at the poet’s door, was admitted 
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and crossed the threshold of his private apartments. She 
admired the parrot, the bookcase, the sacred writing-desk, a 
crucifix that ornamented his sitting-room wall. 

And Byron was kind: he was uncommonly kind. For 
the first half-hour, Henrietta existed in another world, 
eagerly talking, listening, asking questions : then she noticed 
a disconcerting change of attitude. Byron came down to 
earth with cynical suddenness. He made overtures—framed 
a proposition. Henrietta was genuinely dismayed. She 
escaped, fluttered home again and there sat down to compose 
an agitated reproving note, covering excitedly many sheets 
of miniature writing-paper. Her calligraphy betrays the 
distress of her feelings : 


‘ Why did you spoil my joy ? The first half hour I was so 
happy! I did not conceal it because this joy was pure & harm- 
less, & that I am sincere, but for the remainder of the evening it 
was no longer Lord Byron—indeed it was not . . . 

‘I shall ask you one question—This Henrietta that you saw 
yesterday—do you think she deserves the end that would be hers 
were she to follow your advice ? I made asad mistake. I thought 
that when once you were acquainted with my history you would 
only pity me & be my most zealous protector. Instead of that ! 
—oh! Lord Byron, is it thus that you would repay so much 
admiration—so much esteem ?’ 


Did Byron trouble to compose an apology ? At any rate, 
he was forgiven ; and, having recovered from her surprise 
and her perturbation, Henrietta at once proposed a second 
meeting. But her second adventure was less romantic than 
the first. It would seem that she announced that she wished 
to visit him—put off her visit—finally changed her mind 
and decided to arrive impromptu. The occasion selected 
was most inopportune ; for the Allied sovereigns were that 
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night being féted by the members of White’s Club ; and 
Piccadilly was packed with plebeian sight-seers who had 
assembled to goggle at the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia, Marshal Bliicher and the whiskered Hetman of 
the Cossacks. It was no place for an unprotected girl ; and 
Madamoiselle d’Ussiéres with her odd mixture of timidity 
and hardihood, her vague manner, her awkwardness and her 
unusual height, was soon floundering, lost and tremulous, in 


the depths of the crowd : 


* My God ! (she writes) if I reflect on that moment when sur- 
rounded by thousands who stared at me—I did not know which 
way to turn—I shudder. Obliged to come back, but terrified at 
the idea of crossing again Piccadilly, I entered the first street by 
which I could get out of it... There I wandered, frantic with 
terror, crying—really crying. I did not know where to go, & 
people looked at me in such a manner! Your English mob has 
always been rather too civil to me—not that I have anything 
remarkable, but they seem to have a particular regard for talness 
(sic). On Monday, it must be owned, I looked like a lost sheep. 
A man, half-gentleman, half-beggar, followed me—gave me two 
gentle knocks on the arm—said he would take care of me, etc. 
Was that terrifying ?’ 


Luckily, just at this moment, a good-natured middle-aged 
couple, who had also noticed her agitation, took Henrietta 
in tow, piloting her to the back-entrance of the Albany where 
she imagined that all her troubles would have an end. 

But no—she rang for admittance, and Byron’s valet, 
Fletcher—he looked, Henrietta considered, ‘such a good 
man ’—appeared with the dreadful message that his Lord- 
ship was not at home. Or rather, his Lordship was at home 
but not available ; for he was receiving masculine company. 


“I asked him to let me wait, & then to call you out in such a 
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supplicating tone that indeed he could not refuse. I stole into a 
sort of Pantry ... Had I been in a subterraneous, a ruined 
Chapel, a cave strewn with skulls and reptiles, sepulchral 
lamps, etc.—but a Pantry! ! a Pantry flanked with mops and 
brooms! .. . I am joking now that my torture is over, but I 
never supposed the like in my life... You see now if I could 
go away as I came. Why did you say that word? And you 
smiled & you laughed when I was ready to cry !’ 


At this point, while Henrietta cowered among buckets and 
brushes, listening to the hum of convivial masculine con- 
versation that reached her from a distant room, till the good- 
hearted Fletcher produced his master, a Henry James might 
have preferred to round off the narrative. Byron would 
come to meet her in the pantry closet: there would be an 
embrace—a pat on the shoulder—a few careless kindly 
words—and Henrietta (escorted by Fletcher) would creep 
out into Piccadilly and thence return to an obscure and 
humdrum life. Yet a pantry—any pantry—the mere sight 
of pails, brooms, mops—would have the power, even when 
she was an old woman, of re-awakening her emotion and 
bringing back the memory of those exciting, desperate days 
when she had braved the terrors of the unknown Albany, 
had refused Lord Byron’s love and accepted his friendship 

. But Henrietta, alas, like Lady Caroline, like Lady 
Frances Webster, like Harriette Wilson, like so many other 
women who had tried to ensnare him, possessed very little 
feeling for dramatic unity. She continued to pester Byron 
with urgent suggestions. Would he meet her on the steps 
of the Grosvenor Chapel? But Byron did not keep the 
rendezvous. Would he write her a word—a single word ? 
But Byron did not write. And their correspondence soon 
became exclusively one-sided, Henrietta now writing to 
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describe some new attack on the Albany citadel—the porter 
usually shook his head and said that there was no reply, 
now seeking to interest him by an account of a visit to 
Byron’s dentist—‘ his Lordship’ (declared the voluble Mr. 
Waite) ‘is very good-looking indeed ... He is pale & 
has such a head of dark curly hair all round—so (showing his 
own head with both his hands) as you never saw the like.’ 
His teeth, added Mr. Waite, were small but very fine. 
His eyes—‘ very like yours, ma’am ... Fine dark eyes 
sparkling with intelligence.’ 

Byron, alas, was easily bored and easily irritated. His 
little flash of interest had died down ; other women—more 
important and more attractive—now engrossed his attention ; 
and throughout Henrietta’s second siege of the Albany he 
seems to have maintained an apathetic silence. The end 
came when she learned of his approaching marriage. Henri- 
etta had long expected that Byron would marry and had 
endeavoured to extract a promise that, if he had a daughter, 
it should be called by her name and she should be allowed 
to regard it as somehow her protégée. But she had not 
expected that the blow would be so sudden—that it would 
plunge her into such appalling desolation—that she would 
feel all meaning and poetry had gone from her life : 


“I have been looking at this sheet of white paper sometime 
before I could begin to use it—it is the last of mine that shall ever 
reach you. The final letter I was quietly speaking of, a fortnight 
ago, I am this moment writing it under circumstances more painful, 
and sooner than I expected without being permitted to employ any 
of the kind words I fondly foretold. Pardon me for speaking to 
you in that way—dear Lord Byron, pardon me. If sorrow were 
ever sacred to you—I am miserable. “‘I may write to him” 
soothed, cheered, consoled—ended every grief. Imay no more... 
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Shall I be then again an utter stranger to you? Do not say so. 
I would rather die. . . . If you were here (I wish you were ! at 
your feet I would remain till I had obtained a“ softly said, depart in 
peace”. . .) but if you were, perhaps with reprobative looks 
of displeasure you would say: “ Henrietta, you surprise me . . . 
did you expect this extraordinary correspondence would last for 
ever?” Dear me! I did not. Happy in the present and 
thoughtless, I foresaw nothing. Your going abroad before me was 
the only evil apprehended. I knew you would marry, I wished it 
for your good—don’t you remember that I told you so? ... I 
did not think it would happen yet. Why did you not acquaint me 
with your marriage sooner? . . . 

‘ All the objects on which I set my eyes cause fresh pain ; 
Medora’s song—my writing desk so much resembling yours—the 
the little ink-stand that shall no more be wanted—a letter, the 
writing of which I looked at every night, and touched . . . not 
only with the hand—when duty had been well done.... I 
had given the world to see your room once again before leaving 
London, to correct a drawing of it from memory. As long as I 
live, I cannot behold that room again . . . neither your chair, 
nor the silver urns, nor the crucifix—the bookcase nor the Parrot’s 
corner—I envy the Parrot . . . Past recollections are not all lost 
in the sorrow of the present moment. I try to be calm—I repeat 
often the name of Miss Milbanke and of Lady Byron, to 
get accustomed to the sound—then, then am I indeed truly wretched. 

‘Now, Lord Byron, hear my prayer... From the month 
of May, to this day, it cannot be otherwise but that I have many 
times acted or spoken differently than what you should precisely 
have wished particularly of late—my foolish gifts and my long 
letters, how unwelcome! The last were perhaps mistaken for 
those of another . . . and looked upon as troublesome intruders 
.. . It is your pardon I ask, for whatever unpleasant sensations 
I may have occasioned, by deeds, or words. . . . I see your eyes, 
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wondering over this—and your mouth—your chin—the last I 
recollect particularly well, though I don’t know why—and your 
dark hair, your whole person, your face . . . is it grave ? does 
it frown? . . . or does it wear a soft indulgent look? . . . 

* Now for the parting. Pity me, forgive if you cannot be parted 
with as an ordinary man. If Augusta would but love me—I 
cling for consolation to all those dear to you, but one—Do you think 
she would object to my resuming the same intercourse in 13 years 
time—we'll be then very old—upon any condition, restriction she 
should think proper to dictate—if it were to speak only of my little 
girl and of my mountains—Goodbye—goodbye forever. Fare- 
well to the hand that shall open this letter, cherished and loved, 
though it broke my rosary, you remember ? That hand I kiss— 
. I bless, imploring again forgiveness and remembrance without 
severity. 
* Henrietta.’ 


Her farewell covers eight sides of gilt-edged notepaper ; 
and the last page is heavily spotted and blistered with tears. 
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THE OTHER MAN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


Peruaps all that followed was my own fault, for, while 
wandering in the heart of unknown New Guinea, one should 
not stray from his comrades needlessly, and I had been eager 
to have a closer look at some rocks we could just see from 
our camp. At any rate I was on my knees examining a 
stone with my magnifying lens when I became aware that 
a stalwart savage had stolen up noiselessly behind me and 
was in the act of bringing his upraised club down on my 
head. I was never famous as a quick thinker and I do not 
remember if I thought at all at that moment, but during 
the next I certainly did not, for the club had fallen and I 
was unconscious. 

When a sense of my surroundings dawned on me again 
I was tied to a wooden god in the Tapoo House (sacred 
edifice or museum) of some New Guinean tribe, and I 
wondered what had happened to my comrades. Of course, 
we had not dreamt that we were near a native village. But 
there was no use in going over the past now; we should 
have to pay the penalty of making a mistake—if some of us 
had not already paid it. I suppose my thoughts wandered 
then and things before me became indistinct, but this time 
I could not have been entirely unconscious, for I could feel 
my head throbbing like a watch spring and I suddenly knew 
that two natives were standing over me. 
“He is tapoo !’ (a semi-sacred mortal) one said in a moun- 
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tain dialect I understood slightly, and here rather freely 
translate. ‘ Only a man who is tapoo may kill him.’ Evi- 
dently I was the subject of the conversation and evidently 
also some signs cut on the palm of my right hand had been 
noticed. 

“But the priests and most of the sorcerers are tapoo, and 
they can kill him in the manner they think best,’ said the 
second man hopefully. 

‘No,’ sighed the first speaker. ‘ According to the laws 
this man may only be killed in a man-to-man fight, and, as 
the men you have mentioned are not warriors, each of them 
is afraid that this man might kill him.’ The man who was 
speaking seemed very despondent. Probably he was of high 
rank and had a sense of responsibility. 

* But did not our warriors bring in another prisoner whom 
they caught in actual combat with this painted white man 
at our feet?’ persisted the second man, still hopefully, 
‘That other man is not of our people and therefore our 
priests need not worry as to whether he is tapoo or not. If 
he and this white man here killed each other in open 
fight to-morrow it would give much pleasure to the 
people.’ 

“You have spoken well,’ the doleful being said, and this 
time his tones were not so gloomy in nature, ‘I shall tell 
the priests what you have said. Yet I am troubled. What 
was this white man with the painted skin doing in our land? 
The nearest gold-seekers’ camp is far away over the ranges 
——’ The words of the two speakers faded away and dimly 
I was aware that they had passed on. 

But what they had said began to whirl round inside my 
head like the contents of a pot about to boil over, and from 
out the turmoil came the thought to my enfeebled brain 
that somehow my mates had not been caught. But I could 
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not understand what had been meant by the statement that 
the native who had attacked me while bending over some 
rocks was a prisoner too, and while my mind vainly struggled 
to unravel that problem my senses faded away into utter 
oblivion. 

When I again realised that I was living I was also aware 
of the fact that a native was bending over me trying to feed 
me with a roasted concoction of grubs and beetle’s larve. 
I knew this dish was deemed a luxury by most New Guinean 
tribes and was only given to those who, although held in 
respect, were about to be killed. The wild throbbing in 
my head had now ceased and I felt much better, but I was 
not hungry. 

* Hims all li’ now ?’ asked the man who was feeding me, 
in a kind of English, and on my explaining to him that I 
was as well as could be expected under the circumstances, 
and showing some surprise at his being able to talk English, 
he continued: ‘Oh me speaky white fellow lingo all li’. 
Me been long time carrier boy wi’ white fellows down in 
gold-fields camp.’ 

I complimented him on his mastery of the white man’s 
tongue, and, anxious to know what had happened to my 
comrades, asked casually: ‘Do white fellows ever come 
up this way ?’ 

‘No blame fear,’ came the answer ; ‘ they have too much 
savvy ; they no’ like head-hunting people. You am only 
blame fool white fellow wi’ painted skin who ever come 
here-——’ 

‘Yes, I know I am all kinds of a fool all right,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘ Still, I look like a warrior of the hills, don’t I? 
How come that you fellows catch me?’ 

‘Oh, you easy to spot as being sham black fellow even 
if him’s hair am all standy up straight an’ him’s skin am 
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black. Some of our warriors on way over to odel village 
see hims an’ odel black fellow fightin’. They tink it very 
funny an’ catchy both an’ bring back to this village. Here 
we know that hims am white feliow, but signs cut on him’s 
hands say hims tapoo an’ must no’ be killed except by man 
who is tapoo. That trouble big Chief of warriors, for he 
no’ savvy what to do wi’ white fellow, but all trouble away 
now. He find out that odel fellow no’ belong our people, 
p’t’aps belong far-away people we no’ know, an’ priests make 
hims tapoo now so that hims an’ hims can kill each wi’ 
clubs at big feast to-morrow.’ 

Probably the English-speaking native jailer rambled on, 
but I don’t think I paid much attention to what he said 
afterwards. He had already told me that the warrior who 
had clubbed me was as much out of bounds as I had been 
and given me to understand that no other strangers were 
suspected of being in the country. I realised that I had got 
to die on the morrow, but I think that my mind was still 
in such a state that it did not seem to me as if that were a 
matter of importance, still I do remember that when the 
friendly jailer left I was greatly concerned over the fact that 
I never had been equal to any of my comrades in the art 
of wielding native spiked clubs. I think the desire to get 
even with the other fellow was strong within me. 

I felt remarkably well that night, and while the people of 
the village made preparations for the great fight of the 
morrow outside the tapoo house I sat and watched them 
through a matted aperture in the walls of my prison which 
had been opened to allow of ventilation. I also tried to talk 
with any natives who happened to come within speaking 
distance of the tapoo house, but, as none of them knew 
English of any kind and my knowledge of their language 


was limited to the few words common among all New 
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Guinean tribes, the attempted conversation was more mis- 
leading than anything else. Still, I had a good view of the 
preparatory proceedings, though, mercifully, I was not so 
interested in them as a coming principal in the play ought 
to have been, and, when at length the many floating-wick 
lamps in front of the tapoo house were extinguished and the 
various village noises ceased for the night, I went to sleep, 
happy in the one thought that filled my being—my comrades 
were not there. 

Next morning I breakfasted well on some mysterious 
substance of which I did not enquire the nature and, after 
suffering a sort of address by the Chief Sorcerer which was 
entirely unintelligible to me, was adorned with a tall but 
light wooden head mask which fitted over my shoulders, 
but had holes for arms and the use of sight, and was fanci- 
fully outlined in red paint. I was then invited to take my 
choice from a number of ferociously-barbed spears, heavy 
spiked clubs and some shields, and as I hardly knew the use 
of the spears and shields I selected a club and was led forth 
to the place of combat. This was a stretch of ground front- 
ing the river which flowed past the village and seemed to 
be more or less reserved for public festivities. 

The sun shone down with scorching intensity, although 
it was still very early, and my mask felt like an oven. Only 
as if through a mist could I see that a large crowd of warriors, 
women and children, mostly garbed in red and white flowers, 
but little else, had assembled to witness the fight, but their 
yells of derision on seeing the painted white man sounded 
—and felt—like hammer-blows on my encased head. The 
Chief of the people and some of his leading warriors, and 
the priests and sorcerers (of whom there seemed to be a great 
many), stood near me inside the ring formed by the people, 
and when the first-mentioned. saw that all was in readiness 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 32 
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for the great event to begin he struck a lizard-skin-covered 
drum as a signal and the other man, my opponent, similarly 
dressed in wooden head mask and armed as was myself, was 
led into the ring from somewhere and brought to a halt 
opposite me. 

Like me he seemed to be dazed at first, but judging from 
his lower limbs (which were the only parts of him exposed) 
he was a stronger specimen of mankind than I was. He too 
was greeted with yells, but I had the impression that he 
mistook them for sounds of approval and I had the idea that 
he thought that if he killed me he should be allowed to go 
free. I knew differently, however, for he, being as much 
an outsider as I was, would be dealt with in some horrible 
manner even if he killed me. I think I was sorry for him. 
Strangely enough, perhaps, it never struck me that my own 
case was deserving of sympathy. I think now that it was, 
but I also am of opinion that in moments of crisis nature 
dulls one’s senses. I have no idea of how long we stood 
facing each other, but when the Chief sounded a signal upon 
the drum again we both seemed to realise that we now had 
to do our parts and we stepped towards each other with 
clubs upraised ; and the yells of the populace swelled into 
a rolling ocean of sound within my mask. I think I had 
some sort of impression that I was engaged in a spectacular 
performance in which there could be no danger, but I was 
brought rudely to a sense of reality when the other man’s 
club crashed through my head mask, but otherwise did me 
no harm. 

I think I was now angry, and, forgetful of the fact that 
the winner in a club fight is the man who saves his strength, 
I struck out viciously at the other man before his club was 
upraised to deal me a second blow. Evidently the other 
man did not know the art of dodging—if dodging tactics 
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are in the game of spiked club-fighting—and my blow came 
down slantingly on his mask in the region of where his neck 
should be and knocked him clean off his feet. I was sur- 
prised at the ease with which I had won the first round, 
but while the shouts of applause, or whatever the shouts 
meant, were still sounding in my dulled ears like the noises 
produced by rival steam orchestras at merry-go-rounds 
playing different airs I became conscious that the other man 
had regained his feet like an overturned cat and was aiming 
a terrific blow at me. Before my mind could function 
properly that blow fell and, crashing through my already 
weakened mask, spent the rest of its descending force on my 
left shoulder. Of course my collar-bone was broken and 
I fell to the ground and wriggled in intense agony. The 
man swung his ponderous weapon on high again so that he 
could bring it down on my defenceless head, but I was past 
caring what he did or was doing. 

Still, the awful impact did not come in the way I had 
dazedly expected. It shook the ground around me and 
some hot earth rose from the place of contact and fell over 
my now partly-exposed face. Otherwise, it did not do me 
any damage, and it was a few seconds before I realised that 
the club had not struck me at all. Its spiked head was buried 
in the ground where my head had been, but evidently I had 
wriggled clear while it was falling and the momentum of 
the swing had caused the other man to stumble forward and, 
losing his equilibrium, he had fallen heavily for a second 
time. I do not know how it happened, but it certainly did 
happen that I was on my feet in an instant, and, all fighting 
instincts of an Anglo-Saxon nature having gone out of my 
head, I struck at the fellow as he struggled to rise. But he 
rolled-over too and thus evaded my first smash at him, and 
though I continued to rain club-blows upon his head they 
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either missed entirely or did not seem to have much effect 
upon him. Perhaps I had not now the strength to put much 
effort into my club-swings, but at any rate I prevented him 
from getting to his feet. The yelling ring of onlookers 
parted as the man on the ground continued to roll towards 
them and in a moment or two he had passed through, with 
me hitting at him as often as I could raise and let fall my 
club. I think I was now insensible to the yelling crowd 
around and to everything else except the rolling object in 
front of me, and I did not notice that we were now on the 
bank of the river. In fact, the last thing I remember of the 
arena is that just as I aimed a particularly vicious swipe at 
the encased figure rolling away from me it rolled right into 
the river and that I, carried forward by the impetus of my 
futile blow, fell in headlong after it. 

The water was deep and I sank in it like a stone, but some- 
how I retained my consciousness, and after striking the 
bottom I bobbed to the surface again with the club still in 
my grasp. Meanwhile the other man had climbed into a 
canoe floating near and, after aiming a ferocious smash at 
my head which, luckily, missed, he dropped his club into 
the water and, reaching over the side of the canoe, hauled 
me in beside himself. 

At first, although half-drowned and suffering great pain 
from my shoulder, I tried to keep hold on my fast-fading 
senses, but I soon gave up the attempt and lay still, gasping, 
and waiting for the other man to finish me. Vaguely, I was 
aware that the canoe was now drifting down the river, that 
the natives who had been spectators of the fight were 
running along the bank, shrieking, shouting and throw- 
ing spears, and presently a dull droning sound which 
swelled suddenly into a mighty roar shut out all other 
noises—and as oblivion finally engulfed me I had a 
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dream-like impression that I was being tossed over a 


gigantic waterfall. 


When I next realised that I was alive I was lying on the 
sandy beach of a swirling pool at the base of a thunderously- 
booming wall of falling water and my own comrades were 
bending over me. 

“Where is the other man?’ were my first words, I am 
told. 

‘Most likely he’s at the bottom of this pool here,’ some- 
one answered with a laugh. ‘Don’t worry about him. 
We know you had a fairly rough time, but now it’s all over 
—if we can get away from here.’ 

‘How do you fellows happen to be here at all ?’ I asked. 

* Oh, our story can wait, old man,’ put in Big Sam kindly, 
“but in the meantime if we don’t get away from here quick 
and lively the natives will make sure that we'll stay for ever.’ 

But we did not stay for ever. I recovered quickly and 
by sunset we were on the other side of the ranges, in friendly 
country. During our escaping journey I had learned that 
my comrades had not known of the attack upon me. In 
fact, I had not been missed until well on in the afternoon, 
and they had then picked up my tracks and followed me. 
When signs of the fight had confronted them they knew I 
had been carried off, and had then tracked the natives into 
their village. They had scouted around all night and had 
read the meaning of the preparations being made for my 
slaughter. Knowing the intricate tapoo laws they had 
realised why I had not been killed at once, but they also 
knew from the signs of preparation for the feast that the 
priests had not been long in discovering how to cause my 
death without risk of incurring the consequences of break- 
ing the tapoo laws. Therefore, they had prepared to rush 
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the village in the morning and had been in the very act of 
crawling up to it when they had seen the personal fight. 
They saw that I was winning and had delayed their onrush 
in the belief that a better chance of rescuing me would offer 
during the excitement of the people when the fight was 
over, but, on realising that I was in the drifting canoe, had 
gone off down the river to intercept it. They had got me, 
and apparently the natives, knowing of the waterfall, had 
not followed. Hoping that they would be too late to follow 
us now and forcing our rate of progress as much as possible, 
despite the fact that I had now developed a fever, we reached 
a white man’s settlement three days later. There, I received 
some necessary attention from a man who, according to the 
beliefs of some of the other men of the place, had been a 
doctor over in Australia or somewhere at one time, but as 
he was now a gold-getter in Papua and it was not etiquette 
in that part of the world to enquire into a man’s past life 
they could add nothing further. Nor, beyond the facts that 
he appeared to be of middle age, was strongly built and of 
about my own height, shall I. 

One day, while my own companions had gone out hunt- 
ing and I was lazily watching him crushing some pieces of 
rock in a dollying pot, he asked me if I knew Papua well, 
and on my admitting that I was as familiar with the great 
island as most white men living, he said, ‘ You see, I want 
to know all I can about the natives.’ 

“You should join up with our party then,’ I advised, 
laughingly. ‘We seem to be always in trouble with the 
natives, although we respect all their tapoo laws of which 
we know.’ 

“It must be rather difficult to understand some of the 
interior tribes’ strange tapoo laws,’ mused the doctor fellow. 
‘I think I shall join youf party when next you set out— 
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that is, of course, if your people will have me. Oh, I have 
some qualifications. I am not afraid of the natives and, 
disguised as one, I sometimes wander out from this camp 
alone. As a matter of fact I only got back from one of my 
journeys the day before your people got in——’ 

‘I can promise you that our party will welcome you as 
one of its members at any time,’ I assured the medical man, 
‘but really you should think a lot before fixing up with us. 
As I have already told you, we are hardly ever out of trouble 
of some kind and—well—life itself is very uncertain beyond 
those ranges.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind taking risks if that’s what you mean,’ 
my friend laughed oddly. ‘I’ve been in tight corners before 
and always come out of them. I believe, too, that osmium 
is worth a lot of money at present, and I think I know where 
we may find it——’ 

‘Osmium !’ I shouted excitedly, my memory flashing back 
toa reefnear a hidden native village in which I had fought 
for my life. ‘ What do you know of that metal? There 
are not many prospectors who know it when they see it.’ 

‘Then, although not much of a prospector, I must be 
among those who do recognise the graphite-like mineral at 
sight. I am liable to error, of course, the same as many 
men, but I am almost certain that I detected it during my 
last journey. I didn’t get a chance to examine the stuff 
closely, however, as some natives interfered with me at the 
time.’ The man spoke deprecatingly. 

‘ Natives interfered with me too the last time I thought 
I detected it,’ I said ruefully. ‘ But go on with your story. 
I think you were going to tell me whereabouts you thought 
you saw osmium——’ 

‘No, I wasn’t. Not that I want to keep anything secret, 
but the whole thing makes rather a long tale.’ 
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* Well, I am a good listener and there is plenty of time to 
tell your story. Besides, here comes Big Sam and he will 
be interested in any account of osmium.’ 

The one-time doctor grinned and, as Big Sam joined us, 
began his story in words which, as nearly as I can remember, 
were the following :—‘ As you may know, I was on the 
other side of those ranges last week, dressed only in a coco- 
nut-fibre kilt and a feathered headdress. Of course, my skin 
was dyed with coffee-bean stain and I could easily pass for 
a native if not very closely examined. I think I had decided 
to return to this camp when I thought I saw the dull gleam 
of osmium or osmiridium in some rocks on my left. I did 
not think any natives were near, but I hope I am not exactly 
a fool, so, when I saw that, in some manner, one warrior 
had appeared from nowhere and was bending over the rocks 
in question I knew that if I wanted to be sure that those 
rocks contained osmium I had to deal with him at once in 
a way that would prevent him from getting away to inform 
his own people, wherever they were, that I—a warrior not 
of his tribe—was in the country. Therefore I crept up 
behind that warrior and clubbed him on the head, as gently, 
of course, as was consistent with the fact that I wished only 
to render him unconscious for the time.’ (I had not paid 
very much attention to the speaker’s words so far, but I 
suddenly became more interested.) 

“Just as he fell,’ the narrator went on, ‘a party of the 
native’s own people who evidently had been following me, 
although I didn’t know, fell upon me. I fought as well as 
I could, of course, but as I had laid down my revolver before 
attacking the first native myself, I had no chance against so 
many, and very soon I was lying helpless upon the ground. 

To my surprise they did not kill me, as I believe is usual 
with the natives, but carried me back into their hidden 
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village, and I don’t think they ever guessed that I was really 
a white man. Why they didn’t kill me when they could 
have done so without any trouble I never knew, but seem- 
ingly they had done the right thing in sparing my life at 
the time, for in the village it was decided that I was a gift 
of the gods sent expressly for the purpose of killing some 
other prisoner who, for some reason or other, could not or 
must not be killed by the people themselves. I was not 
consulted as to whether or not I cared to be the public 
executioner, but I was made to understand that if I didn’t 
manage to kill the other prisoner he would kill me, as there 
was to be a fight to the death between us, for the public 
entertainment. Well, the great fight came off next day 
before the people shortly after sunrise and a feast of some 
kind was to be held afterwards. But I never saw that feast, 
for, during the queer club-battle that was meant to dispose 
of at least one of the fighters, my opponent knocked me 
into the river which flowed past the village and fell in after 
me. I managed to clamber into a canoe floating near which 
had somehow become adrift and when the fellow bobbed 
up to the surface I grabbed him and hauled him in beside 
me. We floated off down-stream and, while I was thinking 
of how best to deal with him—poor fellow ! he was half 
drowned, you know, and far more played out than I was 
in any case, and although I never saw his face, nor he mine, 
as both of us were encased in large hideously-painted wooden 
masks which came down over our shoulders—we were 
hurled over a big waterfall. Luckily for me I was not 
seriously hurt, but he was not so fortunate. His poor body 
had been cast up on the edge of the deep swirling pool be- 
neath the waterfall and I could do nothing for him. I was 
sincerely sorry, for, although he was only a savage, we had 
been brother prisoners and doubtless he cared more for life 
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than I did. Anyway, I had no time to waste and I made 
tracks down the river back to this camp, and here I am— 
and I want to join your party, now.’ 

“You needn’t be sorry for that fellow who went over the 
waterfall with you in that canoe,’ I cried, terrifically excited. 
“He was not killed and his skin would wash as white as 
your own——’ 

“Dear me—er—I mean D—— it !’ ejaculated the other 
man, suddenly realising, I suppose, that he had been talking 
in a manner unusual in a Papuan camp and that his natural 
style of speech might be associated with some other place, 
‘I had forgotten that you were still under treatment and 
must not be excited.’ He laid his hands on my shoulders 
with affected clumsiness and examined my eyes. I could 
see that he was greatly distressed over having disturbed my 
normality with his tale, but that as yet the significance of 
my words had not dawned upon him. 

“Don’t worry about him, mister,’ Big Sam said abruptly, 
with a glance at me full of meaning. ‘He often gets into 
a state like that when he’s not just in the best of health. We 
shall be proud to have you as one of us, mister, and maybe 
we'll go and have a look at that osmium show, some day.’ 

That ‘some day’ has not materialised yet, and if it ever 
comes along not all of us will go back. As mentioned 
somewhere already, life is uncertain ! 
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THE THREE FISHERS. 
BY C. S. JARVIS. 


THERE is a very strong resemblance in character and out- 
look on life generally between fishermen the world over, 
and perhaps it would not be stretching a point too far to say 
that the Arab fishermen of Sinai have more in common 
with their opposite numbers in Cornwall and Dorset than 
they have with the men of their own tribes who live the 
ordinary Beduin life of grazing a flock of sheep and goats 
and growing an odd patch of barley. 

A considerable portion of the population of Sinai are 
fishermen and they are men of all types: the hefty semi- 
Arabs who work in the vicinity of El Arish on the Mediter- 
ranean ; the conglomeration of all races who hail from Port 
Said and Suez; and the real Beduin with his small cast net 
and trot line of fifty hooks or so. They are one and all 
extremely likeable personalities, and being addicted to a 
little mild smuggling of hashish when opportunity offered 
I frequently had members of the fraternity serving sentences 
in El Arish Prison, where I got to know them intimately. 

The fishermen of North Sinai, however, and those that 
hail from Port Said and Suez were one and all keen business 
men, and so long as there was a marketable and catchable 
fish in the seas they had very little time for frivolities and 
side lines such as taking rod anglers out for a few hours’ 
doubtful and to them entirely ridiculous sport. ‘ Life is 
real ! life is earnest !’ was their motto, although they had 
never. heard of Longfellow. It was amongst the more 
haphazard Beduin in the south that one met the definite 
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characters, men with the most inefficient gear and casual 
outlook on life, but good sportsmen withal, and possessing 
a far finer and closer knowledge of the ways of fish and 
freaks of the weather than their more mercurial and opulent 
brothers of the calling who dwelt in the north. 

Doughty and other writers on the Arab race dismiss the 
fishermen with scorn and contempt as being ‘ fish eaters’ 
and therefore quite beyond the pale, and there is no getting 
away from the fact that hobnobbing with low, no-account 
fellows who use a net and frequent seashores does cause one 
to lose caste with those noble scions of the tribes who live 
by camel-herding. I had many warm friends among the 
fishermen and I am afraid that this little weakness of mine 
was commented upon severely by the more exclusive county 
families of the Peninsula. It was regarded as a very queer 
kink in my character that I should find anything attractive 
_ in fishermen, and that I should actually take part in the 
degrading business myself was a matter that should be 
hushed up at all costs. 

One of the most attractive of these Beduin, who live on 
the shores of the Gulf of Akaba, and who as a result have 
more or less lost touch with the tribes to which they belong, 
was Radwan. Nominally Radwan belonged to the How- 
ietat tribe of Trans-Jordan who formed the spear-head of 
Lawrence’s Arab force, but personally I think there was 
some doubt about his ancestry and I imagine he was really 
descended from the Maghrabis (Moorish soldiery), who 
garrisoned the forts on the old pilgrim road to Mecca. 

Radwan was my original ghillie and, though he did not 
belong to Sinai, I was able to see quite a lot of him and take 
advantage of his services owing to a slight disagreement with 
the police of Akaba over the question of a nabbut (staff) 
applied to somebody’s head, which made his residence abroad 
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advisable for some time. I never discovered exactly what 
the truth of the incident was, as being a representative of law 
and order myself, and one in whose hands lay powers of 
extradition, Radwan preferred not to discuss the episode, 
but his version when pressed to explain matters gave one 
an uncomfortable feeling that in this world the upright and 
godly are frequently misjudged and that men of character 
when they are innocent prefer to suffer in silence. Radwan 
was the best man at telling a story I have ever met, and the 
intense gravity of his expression and the sadness of his eyes 
when recounting the tale entirely obliterated any suspicions 
as to his veracity that might have been aroused by the other 
and entirely different version of the occurrence as told by 
my Hakimdar (N.C.O. in charge). 

Radwan when I first met him in 1922 was very ‘ small 
beer ’ indeed, as his gear consisted of a cast net, some rusty 
hooks attached to a frayed line, and a dug-out canoe. The 
canoe carried a sail which bore what one imagined was the 
sail-maker’s mark—a broad arrow with the letters G.S. 
Only the initiated realised it was not a real Ratsey and 
recognised it for what it was, a portion of an Army bell 
tent. The mast of the canoe was another and more obvious 
tent product, namely the bamboo pole of an E.P., while the 
halliard block was supplied by J. & P. Coats, a large-sized 
cotton-reel. The world war, which spelt ruin and disaster 
to so many nations, was to the Arabs a sort of super and 
benignant Marks & Spencer where everything was free, and 
this century will be old indeed when the last of the supplies 
obtained finally disintegrate. 

Personally I did not like the look of the canoe at all and 
felt far from happy when I got into it, for to describe it .as 
cranky was deliberately to understate its behaviour. Its 
natural instability was such that a man with fatty degeneration 
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of the heart, or any disease that would in the slightest degree 
affect his normal balance, could never maintain his equili- 
brium in it, and as a matter of fact no one suffering from 
heart trouble in any form should have ever attempted a 
voyage in it. 

My first and only trip unfortunately coincided with the 
monthly inspection visit of a large man-eating shark who 
makes a patrol of the harbour of Akaba every thirty days or 
so. His big, dirty beige-coloured fin kept skimming past 
our little craft, very silently and very ominously, and as the 
result I could not give my undivided attention to the work 
in hand—trolling for barracouta. 

With the idea of starting a little light, chatty conversation 
to take my mind off large-sized fish I asked Radwan if he 
had owned the canoe for a long time. 

He shook his head, accompanying the action with the 
characteristic Arab click of the tongue against the teeth. 

‘No, Effendim, only three months,’ he said, adding as an 
afterthought, ‘I bought it from Ahmed, or rather Ahmed’s 
wife.’ 

“Why ?’ I asked. “Had Ahmed given up fishing ?’ 

“Yes,” said Radwan sadly. ‘He gave it up entirely.’ 

‘And what did he do instead—shop-keeping, camel- 
breeding, or gardening ?’ 

“None of them, Effendim,’ replied Radwan. ‘ He didn’t 
do anything.’ 

‘What happened?’ I pursued. ‘ Was he in prison?’ 

‘No,’ said Radwan, ‘he wasn’t in prison, for he was a 
good man and in with the police. He was dead,’ he 
added sadly. 

‘Poor chap,’ I murmured sympathetically. ‘I suppose he 
died from that influenza you had here last winter ?’ 

‘No, Effendim, he was quite happy and healthy before he 
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died. I myself spoke to him that morning and enquired 
after his health and he said, “‘ Thanks be to God, the Merciful 
and Compassionate, it is good.” ’ 

‘Then how did he die ?’ I demanded. 

Radwan raised his head and pointed to the fin which 
was then very close to the canoe—much too close, in fact. 

‘ He had him,’ he said calmly. ‘He knows this canoe as 
well as I do, for he has had three from it in five years.’ 

And it was at this moment that I discovered it was long 
past lunch-time and gave the order to bout ship and make 
for the shore as quickly as possible. 

In those days Radwan was a complete novice as regards 
trolling for big-game fish, which he regarded as an entirely 
asinine proceeding, so much so that when he discovered I 
meant to continue to fly in the face of all the best Arab 
traditions his countenance wore an expression of intense 
gloom and utter boredom. The Beduin Arab has a fixed 
idea in his head that the Englishman comes from a country 
where there are neither horses nor cattle nor chickens, nor 
in fact anything that runs or flies, neither has he seen the sea 
before nor anything that swims in it. The English are a 
great race and can provide wise and just rulers; they can 
also make and drive cars, construct steamships, and fly in 
aeroplanes, but it is always a surprise to the Arab, a matter 
for mirth, in fact, that one of this nationality should pretend 
to know something about hatching chickens, the doctoring 
of horses, or, mirabile dictu, the ways of fish and how to catch 
them. I had badly blotted my copy-book in trying to catch 
fish by the laborious method of trolling a dead bait behind a 
moving boat, an idiotic performance, as it meant, if there 
were no wind, that some unfortunate Arab would have to 
tow.. Last, but not least, I had brought with me a cage, a 
form of trap, into which the bint el roban (the daughter of 
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the pilot, or, to be more exact, the crayfish or langouste) 
would walk, when anyone in his senses knew that the only 
method of catching this queer crustacean was by looking for 
him with a flare by night and planting a bare foot on his 
spiny shell when detected. 

When I caught my first barracouta on a trolled dead bait 
Radwan was interested, but affected to regard the occurrence 
as one of those flukes that happen occasionally to very 
innocent and guileless beginners, and it was not till my fourth 
fish had been well and truly gaffed that he began to admit 
that there were possibly matters concerning fish that the 
Englishman understood. This question of a reel, for 
instance, that looked entirely fanciful, not to say ‘ sissy,’ 
had something to recommend it, for it saved labour and 
that is always attractive to the Beduin, and it was over the 
reel that Radwan, still practically a novice at the art of 
ghillying, rose to his greatest heights and increased my 
respect for a race that affects as a form of pose to be stupid 
and out of date and yet can show great acumen and 
wonderful initiative on occasions. 

It was a warm, stuffy evening and the last day of my stay 
at Taba on the Gulf of Akaba. Queer little gusts of hot wind 
were coming down the mountain gorges, ruffling the surface 
of the sea spasmodically and just filling the flapping sail 
for a minute or less, and so we were proceeding slowly, 
almost lethargically, under man-power provided by Rad- 
wan’s nephews. He himself sat in the stern holding the 
tiller and telling me of wondrous catches obtained before 
the war, and at his feet dozed my Aberdeen terrier, a mad 
keen fisherman, but even his canine enthusiasm had become 
dulled by the unnatural and uneventful calm of the evening. 
I was holding the rod limply across my knees, and had been 


doing so for such a considerable period without any response 
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that I had quite forgotten I was fishing when suddenly, like 
a bomb exploding, a whole lot of things happened at one 
and the same moment. In the first place, I received a most 
terrific punch in the short ribs from the butt of the rod which 
was jerked forward nearly out of my hands; Radwan fell 
off his seat ; the Scottie jumped excitedly at the thwart to 
see what was the cause of the disturbance; and the reel, 
after one agonising and despairing shriek, threw in its hand 
completely and fell on the burden boards of the boat in two 
pieces—one, the outer shell with handle attached ; and two, 
the actual drum with the line coiled on it—while a third 
portion, the completely useless casing, remained attached to 
the rod. To make a long story short, I had been taken by 
the father and mother of all the big fish in the Gulf of Akaba, 
and he had come and gone ! 

Then suddenly the drum that was lying on the deck 
started to jump and tumble like a decapitated chicken and 
Radwan and I realised that a miracle had happened ; despite 
the disaster to the reel the fish was still on. This is where 
Radwan gave definite proof that the Beduin are a race that 
will show extraordinary initiative when faced with eventu- 
alities, for, though he had only made the acquaintance of a 
reel two days previously, he did that which would never 
have occurred to me, and I doubt if any Scottish or 
Irish ghillie would have risen to the occasion in like 
manner. Catching the detached drum between the soles 
of his bare feet, he righted it and allowed it to spin round 
with just the right amount of check applied and with 
his two hands playing the part of rings, and very efficient 
and sensitive rings too, he paid out the line to me 
and the rod which I was still holding helplessly in my 
hands. 

* Istaghal !’ (‘ Get to work !’) he shouted fiercely, bringing 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 33 
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me to my senses with a jerk; and then occurred a most 
epic battle with the unknown monster. 

The fish took Radwan’s reel out till the soles of his feet 
must have been raw and the drum was nearly empty. Then 
as the boys brought-the boat round and we followed in his 
wake Radwan began to regain line, drawing it in with one 
hand and spinning the reel neatly with the other. Wild 
rushes occurred from time to time and the drum was nearly 
wrenched from its fleshy bearings, but Radwan kept his 
head and his feet, in no way assisted by the Scottie’s desire to 
help. Meanwhile all that I, the angler, had to do was to 
maintain an upright rod, hope for the best, and leave every- 
thing to a better man than myself. The minutes went past 
slowly till the last rays of the sun on the tops of the Hedjaz 
mountains died away, and still we zigzagged about the 
darkening Gulf in the wake of the fish, with Radwan hauling 
and letting go alternately and I sitting on the thwart with the 
upright rod like a statue of some angling notable of the past. 

The end of the story is unfortunately distressing and 
almost heart-breaking, for after an hour and a quarter of 
this unequal struggle we had got eventually to the stage 
when it was merely a question of bringing the tired monster 
to the surface to apply the gaff when disaster occurred. 
The fish, absolutely dead beat, was lying some five fathoms 
below the boat and was being raised gradually to the surface 
by slow heaves on my part and a steady strain on Radwan’s, 
when suddenly there came that devastating feeling of 
nothingness. The line coiled limply in Radwan’s hand 
and the rod straightened itself in an aggressive manner 
in mine; the strain was gone and with it the fish. Most 
annoying of all was the fact that as we had never seen it we 
had not the faintest idea of its species, so one mystery of the 


Gulf has never been revealed. 
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The largest fish I ever caught in these waters was a bar- 
racouta of 50 lb. which I killed in twenty minutes and, 
judging by the length of time I played this giant and his 
great strength and endurance, he must have been twice the 
size and certainly not a barracouta, as he never showed once 
during the struggle. 

I shall never forget poor Radwan’s grief at this untimely 
end to his protracted struggle, and the trouble is that with 
the Mohammedan boatman one cannot apply the universal 
salve that will remove all trace of heartburnings and memories 
of disasters if the ghillie happens to be Irish or Scottish. A 
stiff tot of whisky is no good to a devout Muslim, and so I 
did the next best thing—I purchased the fattest sheep from a 
neighbouring flock. Actually its fatness was merely a 
matter of comparison, but we sat over it at the camp fire. 
saying, as anglers do, ‘ Now if I had only——’ till Venus in 
pursuit of the waxing moon had crept well up the zenith of 
the sky. 

Radwan has now risen to great eminence in Akaba and as 
boatman to Excellencies and the Great is a man to whom 
even camel-herders look up. He has, however, never for- 
gotten that fight when he acted as bearings to my reel, and 
I believe that the story he now recounts almost passes the 
ordinary and generous scope allowed to anglers who lose 
fish. He has entirely recanted his original views about 
trolling, but he won hands down over the futility of the 
lobster-pot, for never at any time did it produce even the 
smallest crab ! 


Some forty miles south of Akaba on the Sinai coast there 
is a place marked on the Ordnance atlases as Wasit, which 
appears to be a very suitable name for a spot that has definitely 
no present and apparently no future, There is a ruined fort 
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there, but the town merely consists of huts constructed from 
palm branches in which live fishermen of the Mezeina tribe 
in Sinai. The Mezeina are descended from the oldest and 
most aristocratic of the tribes in the Yemen and claim that 
they came over from Arabia with the Conquest, for in the 
Arab world this ‘ coming over with the Conqueror ’ business 
is just as acute as it is with us. The Mezeina, now the 
poorest of the poor, are very conscious of their origin, and 
when you discover them plying the degrading trade of 
fishermen they do not fail to remind you, like the proverbial 
landlady, that ‘I was not brought up to this sort of thing at 
all and merely do it to oblige.’ 

One of this kidney was Sulieman who, when I first met 
him, was crouching along on the seashore carrying a cast 
net at the ready and wearing cotton drawers only. I was 
in need of a guide to show the way across a difficult pass in 
the mountains behind and Sulieman at once volunteered his 
services. 

‘I am a herder of camels and not a fisherman,” he said, 
with a touch of hauteur, and then with the air of a retired 
Colonel discovered fishing the rise for trout in his spare 
time: ‘I only do this sort of thing to pass the time and to 
get an odd fish for a meal occasionally.’ 

The skill with which he neatly flung his net over a huge 
shoal of red mullet, and the business acumen he displayed 
later when disposing of the catch rather belied his amateur 
status, however, and he was, as I discovered, one of the 
cleverest and most knowledgeable fishermen of the Gulf. 
In employing him, however, as a ghillie it was always a 
matter of honour as between gentlemen to adopt the attitude 
that he was the merest tyro giving me a hand for the sake 
of the sport and the emolument he received later for his 
services was, of course, merely the tips to be handed over 
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to those common Arabs who had assisted with bait and 
other matters. Knowing Sulieman, I think it extremely 
doubtful if the poor fellows ever saw a piastre of the money. 

On the strength of Sulieman’s knowledge of the country 
generally, his skill as a fisherman and boatman, and his 
undoubted personality, I had appointed him as ghaffir (watch- 
man) on the western shores of the Gulf of Akaba, and this 
little touch of authority constituted him a very present 
menace indeed. There is always a grave risk in the Police 
that the bestowal of an unpaid Lance-Corporal’s stripe on 
an Arab private may create something of the Major-General 
class with rather more than his authority and powers, and 
to take a wild Beduin fisherman and suddenly turn him into 
a Government watchman was asking for trouble, and I 
obtained it very quickly. The first party of Hedjaz fisher- 
men who, failing to recognise a Government official in the 
ragged and unkempt Sulieman, refused to stop bombing fish 
after being ordered to do so, had their boat boarded by a 
cutting-out party and were unceremoniously slung into the 
sea. This was the subject of official correspondence between 
my office, Foreign Affairs in Cairo, and the Saudi-Arabian 
Minister in Egypt which I believe is still proceeding merrily. 
I forget the amount of compensation claimed, but whatever 
it is, it is well beyond Sulieman’s means. 

Sulieman’s second exploit concerned a small party of 
Travel-mongers—those who travel for profit, not pleasure— 
who were endeavouring to get into Saudi-Arabia, late the 
Hedjaz, with the avowed object of visiting Mecca. I had 
been warned to look out for them and turn them back, but 
they slipped past my frontier post near Akaba, and when I 
heard that Sulieman had met them and was sponsoring the 
party I feared the worst. If it was adventure to write about 
that they were looking for he was the man to supply it, but 
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there was a considerable amount of doubt as to whether he 
possessed the qualities that would also extract them safely. 
By more luck than judgment the party was just prevented 
from setting forth in three very unstable dug-out canoes to 
cross the Gulf and land on the farther shore, Sulieman having 
told them with his normal mendacity that Mecca, the Holy 
City, was ‘just round the corner,’ when actually it was some 
650 miles distant. 

When sent for to explain his behaviour he showed his 
usual savoir-faire, not to say natural cunning, by completely 
taking the wind out of my sails in this fashion : 

*‘ Wallahi! I never knew they were forbidden to go. 
They came to me and said they were the friends of His 
Excellency the Governor. On hearing this I flung myself 
on the ground and kissed the hem of their garments, saying 
with truth that if it were the desire of the Governor that I 
should die I would willingly cast myself into the sea. When 
they said they desired to visit Mecca, how could I refuse, 
seeing that they were Your Excellency’s friends? If I have 
erred it was out of love for Your Excellency and a desire 
only to obey your commands and help your friends.’ 

Well, after half an hour of this sort of thing laid on by a 
practised hand even an Attila is apt to go all soft, crumple 
up and forget his spleen. I am certainly no Attila, for, 
though a plausible rogue does not take. me in, he always 
excites my admiration, not to say envy. 

Sulieman figured in many amusing situations, for unlike 
the average Arab he was bursting with energy and initiative 
and always carried out his instructions with such enthusiasm 
and zest that he usually caused my undoing as well as his 
own, together with a complete disintegration of the scheme 
in hand. One Christmas when we were staying with a 
large party at Taba at the head of the Gulf he was indefatig- 
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able as usual and, having discovered that the party wished 
to bathe but were naturally too terrified of sharks to attempt 
it, he explained how this could be done in safety. 

‘On the shore side of yonder island, Faroan, to which I 
will take you in my boat, there is a stretch of sand some sixty 
paces wide on which the water is but three diras deep (about 
44 ft.). The sand is white, the water is clear, and it is 
possible for a watchman with keen eyes such as I possess 
to stand on the rocks above and see everything that moves, 
even the smallest fish. Beyond the sand the water is deep 
and here the sharks lie, but I shall be responsible for the 
safety of the party, and if I see so much as a fin move from 
the deep water I will call out in a very loud voice a warning 
that a shark is coming.’ 

We therefore went out to the island and found everything 
as Sulieman had described. The water was gin-clear and 
unruffled and, though the deep blue depths beyond the sand- 
belt looked ominous and capable of hiding anything, it was 
sufficiently far away to enable a swimmer if warned of 
danger to reach the shore in safety. It was a most perfect 
day for bathing and the most ideal spot ; there was not a 
breath of wind, the sun was blazing in the sky, and the 
water looked delightfully fresh, cool, and clear, whilst the 
going underfoot was hard white sand and not jagged rocks. 

We put on our bathing-suits and waded in whilst Sulieman 
climbed to a high point of rock overlooking our beach. 

‘ Fear not,’ he cried, ‘ I, Sulieman, am on the look out and 
there is no man in the Gezeirat el Sinai who has eyes like 
mine. If danger comes I will cry out in a loud voice.’ 

For the first few minutes the party experienced a rather 
creepy, fearsome feeling, for the thought of a high wedge- 
shaped fin suddenly appearing abaft one’s beam, to be 


followed by a sudden tearing grip on one’s leg, was rather 
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alarming, and, whatever precautions one may take, bathing 
in shark-infested water is always a nervous business. After 
a while, however, we forgot our fears and the party, revelling 
in the cool water after the burning heat of the day, had 
gradually worked out till they were perilously near to the 
edge of the white sand and the gloomy depths beyond, when 
suddenly there came a wild screech from Sulieman, who at 
the same moment sprang to his feet and waved his kuftyah 
(head-shawl) frantically. 

Immediately there ensued one of the most marvellous 
exhibitions of high-speed swimming that the world has ever 
seen. As one man the party swung round in a flurry of 
foam and tore madly for the shore with arms and legs 
churning the water in overhead strokes, trudge strokes, and 
in fact every stroke known to the civilised world, including 
several new ones specially improvised for this dreadful 
occasion. As the swimmers rose to their feet in shallow 
water with heaving breasts and gaping mouths Sulieman 
came down from his perch. 

* Why have you come in ?’ he asked calmly. 

‘The shark ?’ we gasped, ‘ where is he ?’ 

“I have not seen one,’ said Sulieman. ‘I was only calling 
out just now to my brother-in-law on the shore and telling 
him to go and fetch my camel.’ 


Perhaps the queerest and most intriguing character of all 
was Atrash, the deaf man, who also came of the Mezeina 
tribe and was in fact a distant cousin of Sulieman’s, whom 
he hated with an intense hatred. There was some reason 
for this, as Sulieman had arranged a marriage between his 
sister and Atrash, forgetting to mention to the bride that the 
bridegroom was a deaf mute. One can feel nothing but 
sympathy for a wife when she discovers that none of her 
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breakfast-table remarks, instructions, and admonitions go 
home, and though deafness does not figure as cause for 
divorce in the Arab world any more than it does in our own, 
despite Mr. Herbert’s recent Bill, Sulieman’s sister decided 
it was not good enough, so packed up and departed. Atrash 
was not greatly worried about the flitting of his bride, but 
he was considerably concerned over the loss of the {12 
dowry he had paid, and demanded its return. Unfortun- 
ately Sulieman had drawn this, and as he had celebrated the 
nuptials in Suez had nothing to show for it beyond the 
resulting ‘hang-over.’ All this had happened long ago, but 
as Atrash had only managed to collect about fivepence of 
the £12 in eight years. he naturally felt rather aggrieved 
about the affair, and for this reason it was difficult to have a 
really cheery fishing party if the two were present. No 
matter how good the sport might be, the topic of conversa- 
tion sooner or later got round to money and matrimony. 

Actually, of course, Atrash could not talk, for he was a 
genuine deaf mute and came of a family where all the males 
suffered from this disability, though the females were normal 
in every way. He could, however, give utterance to various 
noises such as a high-pitched squeal like that of an angry 
elephant which showed that he was annoyed, another squeal 
on a different and more musical note to denote the fact that 
he was pleased, and a whole series of grunts that referred to 
such things as the ways of fish, suitability of baits, and the 
state of the weather. 

For really important occasions, however, Atrash used a 
special deaf and dumb language invented by his family 
which was so easily understood that I passed with honours in 
it after half an hour’s conversation. The sign for a woman 
I discovered was the hand swept down the face from the 
eyes to the chin, i.e. the Mohammedan yashmak, and for a 
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man a quick pluck at the chin to denote a beard ; and these 
two gestures were used to show the sex of animals as well, 
A camel he depicted by turning his head round and roaring 
at his load—a typical camel gesture—whilst a goat was a 
sweep of the hand to denote horns and a sudden twitching 
of the nose. Fish were shown by a waggle of one hand 
and a rapid measurement to show size by placing the fore- 
finger of the right hand on the left arm ; wind or a gale by 
puffed-out cheeks, and a calm by a sweep of the hand ; the 
time of day was merely an indication of the point in the sky 
where the sun would be. I think, however, the most 
amusing and the cleverest of all was the sign for an ibex ; 
this was an extended sweep of the hands to describe scimitar 
horns, a pluck at the chin for the beard, and the forefinger of 
the right hand twiddled rapidly in the vicinity of the posterior 
to denote that animal’s nervous little tail. 

I found Atrash infinitely more knowledgeable about the 
ways of fish and their haunts than any of his confréres on 
either side of the Gulf and can only conclude that his dis- 
ability, that shut him off from so much of that which was 
going on in the world, gave him time to study his trade in 
all its intricacies. He had not only an extraordinary good 
brain and quick intelligence, but he was also able to under- 
stand every conversation that was going on near him. This 
was not a question of lip-reading, as he got the gist of matters 
equally well if people were speaking English and not Arabic. 
In fact, I strongly suspected that Atrash had developed a gift 
of second sight combined with thought-reading, for what- 
ever part of the southern shores of Sinai I visited Atrash 
would be there waiting with a volley of grunts and squeals 
and a palm-leaf basket filled with the exact type of dead 
bait I required. These places were some of them over a 
hundred miles apart, i.e. Taba at the head of the Gulf of 
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Akaba, Ras Mohammed at the apex of the Peninsula, and 
Abu Zeneima some seventy miles south of Suez in the Gulf 
of that name; but Atrash always seemed to know what 
my movements would be far better than the occupants of 
my police posts, who were sometimes taken badly by surprise 
—and an unprepared Arab police post is a totally different 
matter from a prepared one. Given one hour’s warning 
and the average police post in Sinai could put up a show of 
smartness, efficiency, and surrounding order and cleanliness 
that would cause a Company Commander of the Grenadier 
Guards to go green with envy ; omit the warning, however, 
and the scene was usually so entirely different and so painful 
that one prefers not to describe it. A mere half-hour’s 
warning or less always caused a curious atmospheric phe- 
nomenon—namely, a cloud of dust on the horizon even on 
the calmest day that gradually settled as one drew near. The 
settlement of the dust always coincided with the exit and 
disappearance into thin air of various vague Beduin figures 
carrying palm branches. This had nothing to do with the 
proverbial Eastern triumphal reception but was merely the 
disbandment of a hastily raised and quite unpaid corps of 
sweepers. On seeing this I often wondered what the effect 
would be if the constables in a village in England were 
suddenly to rush into the street, cuff every passer-by soundly 
over the head, shove a broom into his hand, and set him to 
work tidying up the police station, adopting all the time an 
outraged attitude that it was entirely the sweeper’s fault the 
building and its surroundings had got into such a shocking 
state of neglect. 

Atrash was easily the most poverty-stricken and maskeen 
of all my disreputable fishing friends. The meaning of the 
Arabic maskeen is difficult to explain, as it indicates poor in 
every sense of the word—down-and-out, hopeless, and 
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usually unjustly treated into the bargain and poor old 
Atrash seemed to be all these, despite the fact that he was 
extremely intelligent and quick off the mark. Deafness is a 
terrible disability, as one only commands the most grudging 
sympathy from those that hear, and the usual attitude is that 
deafness goes hand-in-hand with imbecility and obstinacy. 

Atrash’s poverty was such that all he possessed in the 
world were his cast net and a home-made garment con- 
structed from a gunny sack, and his food was the fish he 
caught and a small red berry that grew on a certain seashore 
scrub bush. Bread or flour in any form he seldom ate, 
except on those occasions when he joined me on patrol and 
fed with my police and car drivers ; yet he seemed to keep 
in good condition, and if I moved down the coast forty 
miles he would turn up in the evening wreathed in smiles 
carrying about a hundredweight of fish and langouste he 
had caught on his way down the coast. 

With the cast net he was a dry-fly purist rather than one 
of the ‘ chuck-and-chance-it ’ brigade, for he fished the rise. 
That is to say, his little deep-set eyes saw considerably farther 
into the water than the average eye, and when one detected 
him running up the seashore with sudden pauses and crouches, 
holding the net at the ready, he was actually stalking some 
big fish that was quite invisible to the ordinary eye. And 
when he finally cast, he very seldom failed to net his quarry. 

Despite his skill, however, his state of poverty remained 
unchanged, until one day some three months or so before I 
left Sinai for good I went down to Abu Zeneima on inspec- 
tion and found two Italian steam trawlers anchored in the 
harbour. Ashore there was a scene of great excitement, for 
two Arab boats were at work with seine nets and a big 
crowd of Beduin were hauling on the drag ropes, yelling 
lustily. 
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I walked down to the seashore to see the catch brought 
in and, judging by the rate at which the corks were travelling, 
it was going to be a big one. The noise was deafening, for 
everyone was shouting at the top of his voice; but far 
above the tumult and confusion I could hear the high 
squealing note of Atrash. As I drew nearer I saw him 
among the mob of heaving men, but he was not hauling 
himself—far from it; armed with a small switch of palm 
branch he was running up and down the line of toilers, 
screaming in their faces and beating them over the shoulders. 
This is one of the peculiarities of the Beduin world ; a blow 
delivered in anger during a squabble is a deadly insult that 
can only be wiped out in blood, but a hearty crack over the 
back with a stick when one is engaged in heavy toil is a 
friendly encouragement and esteemed as such. It is a 
recognised thing that Arabs cannot indulge in manual labour 
unless someone is yelling and beating them at intervals, and 
once when some of my tribesmen were engaged in a purely 
voluntary job of cleaning out an old cistern they asked me 
to supply a reis (head man) to keep them at it and beat them if 
necessary. 

Directly Atrash saw me he ran up to make his salutations, 
and then, explaining hurriedly that he was a busy man, he 
rushed back to the gang to continue his yelling and beating. 
The two nets were brought ashore with a veritable miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, for they were filled to bursting-point 
with grey mullet and the haul I estimated was worth some- 
thing like {15. 

I asked my police sergeant who was in charge of the boats 
and nets. 

* Atrash, Effendim,’ he replied. 

‘What, Atrash ?’ I asked, in amazement. ‘ Not that little 
deaf man ?’ 
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“Yes, Atrash and no other,’ he said. ‘ Wallahi, he’s a big 
man now ; he’s been working with these Italians for some 
three months and sells his catches to them. He’s already 
bought two boats and two nets worth about £'50 and every- 
body on the Sinai coast works under him and obeys his 
commands.’ 

That night I went to call on Atrash and found him living 
in a tent and dispensing coffee to his men. To see Atrash 
in a tent of his own was rather on a par with finding one of 
London’s unemployed living in a suite at the Ritz, and to 
make matters more amazing he was playing the part of a 
coffee Sheikh—a sure sign of the greatest eminence in the 
Arab world. It was satisfactory to find that this sudden rise 
in the social scale had in no way affected the manners of my 
old friend, and his welcome was as cordial as ever. 

It is such a pity one cannot end the story of Atrash on this 
note of a man of means and made for life. Unfortunately 
for my peace of mind an urgent matter took me to Taba 
some five days before I left Sinai, and there to greet me on 
the shore, clad in his old sack again and carrying his cast net, 
was Atrash—right back where he had started. It is useless 
to try and find a reason or explanation for these sudden rises 
to eminence and equally sudden returns to poverty that 
sometimes occur in the Beduin world. In Lancashire, I 
believe, they say “ Clogs to clogs in three generations,’ but 
the Arabs are quicker than that. I imagine there awakes 
within them some latent urge and dormant ability to achieve 
great things, some hint of that lost energy that caused them 
to capture the whole of the civilised Mid-East in the Seventh 
Century, and then just as success is within their grasp they 
realise the futility of worldly possessions and let everything 
go by the board far more quickly than they acquired it. 




















HENRY IRVING. 
(1838—February 6—1938) 

Here on this road of life where young and old 

Press upward, soon to vanish in the dim 

Unknown, a few cling to our hands and share 

Our falterings, or pause a while to stare 

Enthralled beside us at the golden rim 

Of sunrise, at the heaven-vault manifold. 


Thank God for these. But some there are of form 
And stature nobler than the rest, who show 

As beacons on the road, diffusing light 

Reflected from the highest: in our sight 

They linger, even death-extinguished, glow 

As stars remembered through a-night of storm. 


Thus we who saw your lofty spirit stride 
Beyond us, Henry Irving, may not grieve 

At loss: largesse you cast of knowledge, truth 
And beauty to irradiate our youth, 

Until your player’s world of make-believe 
Shone as a temple, vast and sanctified. 


The fane has fallen, and to-day’s new, young, 
Seeking untrodden ways, with hard red beam 
Mark scattered altar-stones . . . Yet, young or old, 
On still we go: some happily to behold 

The awaited dawn, whilst we, whose starry dream 
Came true, pass hence with faithful heart unwrung. 





LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 











THE PHANTOM LAMB. 
BY BEATRICE WASHBURN. 


WE never knew why it was that our little boy decided he 
must have a pet lamb. He already had a dog, but a dog 
was not sufficient. It appeared that he craved a lamb. A 
lamb would follow him about, he said. It might even 
sleep in his crib. It was pretty, too. It had soft curly wool 
and a blunt head and you could talk to a lamb as you never 
could to a dog. It might not understand you, but at least 
it would listen. It would not rush out after a bone or fly 
into a frenzy of barking. 

“I wonder if someone has been reading him “ Mary has a 
Little Lamb ” or whether he has been looking at the tomb- 
stones in the village cemetery?” mused my husband. 
“Where did he get the idea, anyway ?’ 

“Children have strange fancies,’ I reminded him. ‘Do 
you remember the time he insisted the dining-room table 
was a railroad train and when he shut up a dragon in the 
linen closet? After all, a lamb ought to be comparatively 
simple. Perhaps you could buy one at the next plantation.’ 

We were out in the country for the summer, in the deep 
pine forests of Louisiana where our plantation had been 
carved out of the wilderness more than a hundred years 
ago. It had not changed much in all that time. There 
was the same big old plantation house with the galleries 
running all around it like skirts, the same great live oak 
trees, or at least the sons of the originals, so that we lived 
always in a cool green twilight. Behind us were the cotton 
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fields and a few acres of sugar cane and the negro quarters. 
But no one in the vicinity had a lamb. They were too 
much trouble, everyone said. They were delicate and 
easily frightened and a baby lamb was not much use without 
its mother. 

‘I want a lamb,’ said our little boy stubbornly. ‘ Please, 
Daddy, buy me a lamb to play with. It could go swim- 
ming with me in the river and at night it could sleep in my 
room. I would name it Herbert.’ 

Where he derived the name of Herbert we had not the 
slightest idea. But then, we all know so little about our 
children. It is as if we lived perpetually surrounded by an 
alien race who are quicker and more sensitive than the rest 
of us and who do not even speak our language. 

So the summer became one long and fruitless search for 
alamb. We would ride up the road in the cool of the day 
into the village of St. Dominic where no one had had a new 
house or a new thought in seventy-five years and where 
the one town telephone still wore a handle on its side. 
We asked everyone we knew for a lamb, but they all said 
it was not the season. The butcher mistook our meaning 
altogether and sent our little boy into a paroxysm of tears. 
We tried dogs, but we already had three dogs on the plan- 
tation and our little boy said that kittens were not the same 
thing at all. We offered him an electric train and a new 
velocipede and a tin boat that you could take in the river 
when you went wading. But it was no use. The yearning 
for a lamb was just one’ of those suppressed desires that is 
as inexplicable at six as it is at sixty. Men have desired 
steam yachts and unexplored mountain peaks and fame and 
a million dollars. Our little boy only wanted a lamb. 

“You simply cannot have one, that is all,’ said his father 
at the breakfast-table. ‘You have plenty of ‘toys. You 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 34 
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will have to be satisfied with something else. There is not 
a lamb to be had in all Louisiana.’ 

Our little boy did not say anything at all. He put his 
spoon back on his plate and the tears began rolling down his 
face. Children can wring your heart as well as try your 
temper and we felt that the situation had grown entirely 
beyond our control. 

But it was then that our little boy adapted himself with 
that strange fatalism of childhood that recognises the inevit- 
able and accepts it for what it is. We adults storm at destiny 
and try, in our puny way, to alter it. But children are too 
weak to do this, and much too wise. Surrounded, as are 
we all, by a pitiless and hostile universe, they learn very early 
to conform to it. 

That evening we were sitting on the gallery watching 
the moon rise above the tall pine forests on the edge of 
the plantation. A mourning dove was calling plaintively 
from the magnolia tree and far off in the darkness we could 
hear the negroes singing. Their voices came to us as clearly 
as did those of the mourning doves and they had the same 
melancholy beauty. 


“Nobody knows de trouble I seen 
Nobody knows but Jesus’ 


Our little boy was playing at our feet and he spoke up 
suddenly in his high, clear voice. 

“You needn’t bother about buying me a lamb, Daddy. 
I have one already.’ , 

‘You have,’ we exclaimed in astonishment. ‘ Where 
did you get it?’ 

“Oh, I found it down by the river,’ said our little boy 
airily. ‘It followed me home. It is asleep in my room 
now. 
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‘Let me see it,’ said his father sternly before I could inter- 
pose. Our little boy hesitated and we could hear his voice 
tremble. 

‘It is dark in my room now, Daddy. I don’t think the 
lamb would like people to look at it when it is dark. His 
name is Herbert.’ 

Long after he had gone to bed we sat there on the front 
gallery watching the moon float like a silver bubble across 
the sky, above the dark forests and the pointed pine trees. 

‘You know he is not speaking the truth,’ argued my 
husband. ‘ You must teach him to see the difference between 
fact and. fancy.’ 

‘What is the difference?’ I asked him. For, in fact, I 
did not know. In the South, surrounded by centuries of 
slavery and superstition, it is sometimes difficult to define 
the obvious. And the negroes, it developed, were all on 
the side of the lamb. For generations they had been obliged 
to accept the shadow for the substance and they had become 
as clever at it as our little boy. 

In the morning, for instance, Herbert went out for a 
walk. We heard our little boy running down the long 
length of the gallery and he called out to us that he was 
accompanied by the lamb. 

‘We are going into the cotton fields to play,’ he called. 
‘Be sure and have breakfast ready for Herbert when he 
comes back.’ 

* What does he like to eat ?’ I asked respectfully, and our 
little boy hesitated for a moment. ‘Oh, he likes orange 
juice and toast and cereal just like me,’ he answered. ‘Can 
he have it in a little bowl, too, Mummy ?’ 

So Herbert had his little bowl under the dining-room 
table, but it was explained that he desired privacy and did 
not come to the breakfast-table. 
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“Lots of people are like that,’ vouchsafed our little boy. 
‘Do you remember the lady who visited us last summer, 
the one who lived in New York? She always had her 
breakfast in bed.’ 

‘Perhaps we could see Herbert after breakfast, then,’ said 
his father. ‘ What does he do in the mornings ?’ 

‘He plays in the long grass down by the river,’ explained 
our little boy. 

‘Lambs like to play, don’t they, Mummy? Don’t they, 
! Venus?’ He appealed to his negro nurse, who weighs 
200 pounds and has been with him since babyhood. We 
asked Venus once if her mother had been interested in 
mythology or had she ever seen a statue of a lady without 
any arms? But Venus said, no, her mama was a poor 
woman who took in washing. She didn’t go around look- 
ing at outlandish statues, but once she had seen the name of 
Venus on a beer bottle and had thought it was a good name 
to give her baby. It afforded white folks a good deal of 
amusement, according to Venus, but she herself liked the 
name because it was easy to spell. 

‘I never did see no one eat like dat lamb,’ she declared, 
coming to the rescue of our little boy. “He’s jes’ a honey 
for his carrots and spinach and he eats up soup like nobody’s 
business.’ 

It was plain that there was nothing to be done with the 
servants. They even defended our little boy when he had 
thrown tomatoes at a neighbour’s white house, and if 
he chose to adopt a phantom lamb it was all right with 
them. They were his allies and his father and I became 
intruders. 

Our efforts to see the lamb became increasingly futile. 
Our little boy was always ready to explain that he was out 
playing, or he was taking a swim in the river, or that he was 
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getting a drink of milk in the barn, or that he was asleep in 
his room and must not be disturbed. They romped together 
all day long and he had never seemed happier in his life. 
He was so happy that we could hear him singing at his play 
and often, I could have sworn, I heard the tapping of tiny 
hooves on the long galleries of our plantation house. 

‘Don’t be absurd,’ said my husband ; ‘ you will be seeing 
the grey lady next.’ 

The grey lady is the ghost who is supposed to haunt our 
house. Once, when Louisiana was attached to the crown 
of Spain, the mistress of our plantation fell in love with an 
officer who was in the service of the King of France. She 
killed herself; or perhaps she merely died, but in any case 
she continued to haunt the plantation for 100 years, looking 
for her lover. The negroes claimed that they saw her every 
few years, drifting down the great oak avenue. Once or 
twice I thought I saw her myself, but it proved to be only a 
festoon of Spanish moss hanging from the trees. 

“What difference does it make?’ I argued. ‘ As long 
as he is contented. He has no other children to play with, 
and since he has had Herbert he has gained three pounds.’ 

When we drove to town in the evening to do our market- 
ing we always left the lamb with Venus because our little 
boy said he did not like to ride in an automobile. 

“I takes good care of him, sugar foot,’ she would assure 
our little boy. ‘He gwine to have a nice bowl of fresh 
milk in the kitchen and then go to sleep.’ 

‘Don’t let him play too hard,’ said his little master 
anxiously, and that evening when we went to town we 
bought a collar for Herbert. We found it at the ten-cent 
store, and it was just the beginning of the gifts we gave 
that lamb. He had to have a ball to play with and Venus 
made him a silk cushion so he would not need to lie on the 
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bare floor. We even invested in a baby blanket to throw 
over Herbert on the cool nights. 

The whole thing began to worry my husband. One 
evening he came in quite perplexed. He had gone in the 
nursery to kiss our little boy good night. 

“Why don’t you leave the light on?’ he demanded. 
“I almost stumbled over a woolly something on the floor. 
Venus must have forgotten to put the blankets away.’ 

“It wasn’t blankets,’ I said slowly, and then stopped. We 
looked at each other in silence. Surely our family was the 
first one in history to be haunted by a lamb. 

Sometimes we were inclined to think that we were slowly 
losing our reason. Everyone accepted Herbert as a part of 
the household; even the grocery boy brought him fresh 
apples each day, and the market man saved out his choicest 
bit of lettuce and carrots. We had no means of knowing 
what a lamb really ate, for somehow we never could quite 
manage to see him. He bounded in and out of the back 
door with astounding speed, and if we never actually found 
him playing with our child in the fields it was because, as 
our little boy explained, he was too quick for us. 

“He doesn’t like people,’ he would say apologetically, 
‘only me. You mustn’t frighten him, Mummy. He will 
run away.’ 

So when we saw a childish figure romping with what 
looked like a piece of cloud out underneath the cypress trees 
we did not approach or call him in. It was no use, we 
knew. Herbert simply did not like people. He would 
evade us to the end. 

“When Christmas comes the problem of Herbert will 
become acute,’ advised my husband. ‘ Where are we going 
to put him, in a city apartment ?’ 

But our little boy met that, as he met everything, with 
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unconquerable philosophy. In September when the baby 
chrysanthemums grew pink and the persimmons golden in 
the garden, when evenings were even shorter than they used 
to be and there was a hint, a vague suggestion of coolness 
in the air, we talked of going back to town. 

‘Do we have to go?’ begged my little boy, a dot of a 
figure beneath the giant pines. ‘ Couldn’t we stay out here 
all winter long ?’ 

It was pointed out that Daddy had to go to work and 
that we could not stay indefinitely in Arcadia. Our little 
boy knew nothing of Arcadia. He only knew that the city 
was noisy and bewildering and that he was happier in the 
cool fastnesses of the forest. 

‘What shall I do with Herbert ?’ he mourned. ‘ Herbert 
won’t have any place to play. He will be run over by an 
automobile.’ 

He evidently turned this over sorrowfully in his mind 
and solved it in the only way he knew. For when the day 
came for us to leave and our little boy had said good-bye 
to all his beloved places on the plantation, the river where 
he went in wading, the meadow where the sweet grass grew, 
the pine-needle carpet in the depths of the forest where he 
used to play, the pump and the milk house and the barn and 
the cotton fields, he came walking slowly towards the car 
that was to take us back to town. In his hand he carried a 
box and in the box were all of Herbert’s earthly possessions. 
There was his new collar and the ball we had bought him 
at the ten-cent store, his soft silk cushion, his blanket and a 
chain of withered flowers that we knew our little boy had 
made to hang around his neck. 

* Where is Herbert ?’ asked his father gently, for our little 
boy looked strangely mature and lonely in his clean suit 
and hair brushed to fit his head and the new shoes that he 
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did not wear in the country. He raised his head and looked 
straight at us, with that direct and piercing gaze that children 
sometimes have when they look straight through us to 
reality. 

“He went away,” said our child heavily. ‘He said he 
did not want to come to the city. He is a country lamb. 
He comes from the other side of the river, where the cypress 
trees grow. That is where he lives when I am not here. 
He says he will be back next summer.’ 

He gave a long, deep sigh, the sigh of one who has relin- 
quished his heart’s desire. Then he climbed on to the back 
seat and we drove away from the plantation towards the 
town. 


New Orleans. 


*,..-NO PEACE SO DEEP.’ 


Night—and in all the world no peace so deep 
As folds this bay in sweet tranquillity, 
And with the death of day’s high majesty 

Offers the benison of healing sleep : 

Slowly the shining moonbeams whitely sweep 
A crystal pathway on the shadowed sea 
That stretches outward to infinity, 

To lose itself among the stars that keep 

Unceasing vigil in the boundless sky. 

Through this immeasurable solitude 

Poignant and wistful comes a seabird’s cry, 
Seeking, as I, some mystic brotherhood : 

Silence! Now on my questing soul must lie 
Its balm, and peace within my heart will brood. 


OLIVE GORDON HASLUCK. 
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MANGROVE AND MUD-FLAT. 
BY C. W. WARDLAW. 


I. 


NortHinc is more deceptive than the cartography of marsh- 
lands. A standard map of the Caroni swamp, in the island 
of Trinidad, shows an extensive area, upwards of thirty 
square miles in all, stencilled with the conventional tussocks 
beloved by civil engineers. Scanning the map, a uniform 
area of tussocks, you say to yourself : 

‘Ah, yes. Of course! Swamp!’ the unspoken but 
derogatory inference being that it is all much of a muchness. 

Nothing could be more misleading. To the explorer, 
the Caroni swamp offers a hundred unexpected contrasts, 
of time, place, and season. At one moment you may be 
laboriously rowing or poling through a narrow, mud-bound 
channel—the swamp is dissected by a network of water- 
ways and drainage canals—enclosed on all sides and above 
by a miniature forest of mangrove, in fee to a realm of 
green stagnation, with only the interrupted sky for guidance 
and crabs, mosquitoes and mud-fish for company: but, a 
few minutes later, you have crashed over some hidden 
snags and passed under an archway of branches to emerge 
into bright daylight again. Then behold, ahead lies a 
dazzling mirage of lakeland, where egret, duck, heron and 
water-fowl chortle among the reeds or rise in circling flight 
against the high-blown cirrus, 
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II. 


On a Sunday morning, at the turn of the season, when 
the first spell of unblinking dry weather invites the tropic 
world to new enterprise, my friend, Bruce, and I hoisted 
sail and set off down one of the main drainage canals in 
our little punt. We had all the swamp to choose from, 
but we did not intend to go far. Already, at eight-thirty, 
the sun had soared high in the heavens. Moreover, the 
ladies expected us home for lunch. True, we had fetched a 
little liquid refreshment, but we had no intention of being 
led into strange places. 

Along the banks, dangling lines for guabin and brochet, 
East Indians, from toddling youngsters to hoary grand-sires, 
were standing about, hoping that the outflowing tide would 
yield some piscine reward. We, too, profited by the ebbing 
tide and with smooth, effortless speed were soon far down 
the canal. Parallel to our course and separated by a brief 
bank of mangrove lay the river Guayamare. Here and 
there, at right angles to the canal and confluent with it, 
were little cuts or channels. It seemed that those minor 
water-ways must afford a through passage to the river ; 
that inference, however, apparently a simple and harmless 
bit of topographical speculation, was our undoing. 

“Let’s try this cut,’ said I, as we came abreast of a parti- 
cularly attractive side channel. ‘ We can go across and then 
sail down the Guayamare.’ 

“Good idea !’ said Bruce. In a trice the bow was fetched 
round, the sail was lowered, and the oars got out for action. 

The opening selected was the narrowest of channels, a 
bare three feet across, just enough to accommodate our 
small craft. On either side was a muddy fringe, in which 
the oars could be dipped—sunk would be a more adequate 
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description—for propulsion. Beyond was a dense thicket 
of small bushy mangrove and an impenetrable barrier of 
interwoven stilt-roots. Gaily we slipped into this retired 
by-way, rounded a bend, and passed out of sight of the 
main canal. The channel soon showed signs of being un- 
deniably shallow, and before many minutes had passed out 
flat keel began to catch on the mud. However, we knew 
that the Guayamare, our objective, must be just round the 
corner. 

Before we were vouchsafed the corner view, we went 
firmly aground, the outflowing tide rapidly depriving us of 
the small draft which even the lightest of punts requires. 
A strenuous effort at poling only served to sink the oars 
into the soft black mud. But we decided to go on. 

Now, it is one thing to spend days sailing and poling in 
mangrove mud, but quite another matter when, with no 
willing swamp-dwellers at hand to do the dirty work, one 
has to descend into the mire oneself. Still, it was in the 
nature of an adventure to effect this brief cross-country 
journey, and we did not intend to be baulked. 

‘TIl get out and push,’ said Bruce. 

It was a tempting offer, to sit comfortably smoking one’s 
pipe, while one’s companion toiled and moiled up to the 
knees in mud. But there are decencies to be observed, even 
in 2 mangrove swamp. 

“No. You sit tight,’ I said. ‘I'll manage the pushing.’ 

In the end we compromised and both got out, having 
previously stripped off boots and stockings. 

Holding the gunwale, we cautiously lowered ourselves 
into the warm, clinging mud, finally coming to rest just 
when the treacle was beginning to ‘ooze over our knees. 
In this horrid quagmire it dawned on me that Caroni mud 
was not just mud; not just a uniform blanket of seeping 
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mire, held in position by mangrove roots, and supported 
on a firm bed of clay below. What the soles of our feet 
eventually came to rest on was not a solid surface, but a 
curious transitional layer, composed of half-digested clay 
pellets, like pigeons’ eggs, to which one’s toes clung for 
security. On this mobile and uncertain foundation we had 
to depend for the thrust necessary to move the punt. 

Theoretically, of course, one does not leap overboard 
into noisome, treacly slush in order to indulge in the curious 
by-ways of introspection. Nevertheless, a considerable in- 
terval elapsed before the actual feat of boat-slogging began— 
an interval sufficiently long to bring home the realisation 
that, as Sunday morning enjoyment, our position was slightly 
foolish. But only scuttling fishlets and chirping birds were 
there to observe our folly. 

Then we noticed the crabs !_ The higher mud-banks were 
alive with them, vicious reddish-brown warriors. I can still 
picture Bruce’s uneasy shuffling as visions of horrible under- 
water possibilities flooded his mind. For myself, I was 
unpleasantly conscious of other distressing eventualities. 
Sting-rays we had not yet seen, though ghastly tales of 
their punishing tactics had more than once been poured into 
our ears. But a species of brute creation, locally known as 
the China fish, we had seen—a loathsome, heavy-bodied 
mud-dweller, with a mouth like a letter-box filled with 
sharp, rending teeth. 

“Here! Let’s get a move on!’ said Bruce, hauling on 
the boat. 

It was not unpleasant plodding knee-deep through the 
mud, and neither crab nor China fish, nor yet the vicious 
sting-ray, sallied forth to molest us. So much for the 
tremors of anticipation. Sledgeways we slid the punt to 
the bend, but no glittering river lay across our track ; only 
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the narrow channel and another bend a few yards farther 
on. The tide was ebbing rapidly ; ere long we should be 
stranded high, if not dry. 

‘Let’s try and make it,’ I said, after a breather, for mud- 
walking is a most strenuous pastime. 

‘Right oh! The Guayamare can’t be far away,’ said 
Bruce. 

The next bend also held its surprise, for our narrow 
channel suddenly opened out on to a broad mud-flat, almost 
free of surface water at that phase of the tide. This basin 
was completely surrounded by mangrove and no river lay 
beyond. More than any other stream, I should say, the 
Guayamare has an inborn genius for meandering. 

In its way it was a charming little spot. As well as the 
mangroves, in which dozens of yellow-headed blackbirds 
were communing, vines and other brittle green vegetation 
made a tangled barrier. On the higher mud-flats, a wealth 
of colourful reeds and a coarse species of fern fought for 
the land, while in a shallow pool a blanket of broad-leaved 
water-lilies made unexpectedly attractive this hidden domain. 
In the tepid water a host of juvenile life, shrimps, crayfish, 
small fry of various kinds, and scuttling crablets, kept up a 
lively commotion. Here, in this sheltered backwater, secure 
from invasion by larger predators, was a veritable hiving- 
place for that teeming tropical life of which one so often 
reads. 

* We must come back here some time,’ said Bruce, echoing 
my own thought. ‘ But we'd better go now, or we'll be 
stuck !’ 

So we retreated down the narrow channel, heavily be- 
mired, but rapidly acquiring the technique of spreading our 
toes to make the most of the uncertain foothold. Again I 
thought of sting-rays and China fish, but in the end we 
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hoisted ourselves on board without mishap. By the time that 
we had removed the mud from our legs, a feeling of some- 
thing attempted, something done, stirred in us. So we 
celebrated by lapping up the liquid refreshment. 

Little did we know what the river had in store for us, 
or we might have delayed thirst-quenching operations till 
later. 

The best of the forenoon was still before us, the charm 
of the open skies too much to be resisted, so we hoisted 
the sail and set off again. Farther west, where two canals 
meet, there is a cut or ravine as the natives call it; this 
links the canal termini with the Madame Espagnole river, 
of which the Guayamare is a tributary. With this system of 
water-ways we were familiar ; that is to say, we thought 
we were. 

‘We might go down this cut, row back up the Madame 
Espagnole, and home by the Guayamare,’ suggested Bruce. 

Without more ado an obliging breeze took us on our 
way. Sailing with the wind in the right quarter is the 
most deluding of phenomena. It destroys one’s sense of 
distance. It puts one’s better judgment to sleep, and one 
forgets that the miles so easily skimmed by the grace of 
heaven-sent zephyrs must all be recovered by the sweat of 
the brow. 

Arrived on the broad expanse of the Madame Espagnole, 
we turned upstream, lowered the sail, and began to row. 
That is to say, Bruce began to row, for he has an enthusiasm 
for such pastimes. For myself, I do not object to rowing 
when it is obvious that I can no longer in decency avoid 
doing my share. But, with real boating men around, I 
prefer to retire into the background, smoke my pipe, and 
watch the dragon-flies volplaning and the flowers shedding 
their pollen. 
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Il. 


As we rowed upstream, various minor channels entered 
on either side, some reasonably broad, though cluttered up 
with snags, others mere streamlets, completely arched over 
by dense foliage. 

‘It would be fun to go up some of those narrow channels,’ 
I said, for I have a passion for back streets and the by-ways 
of life. 

“Yes. I wish we could. We'll make a point of doing 
that some day,’ returned my companion. 

In the light of experience it seems that our prayer not 
only was heard but received prompt attention. 

Negotiating one of the numerous bends and still on the 
look out for the Guayamare on our left, we noticed that 
the river had suddenly become much narrower. 

‘We must be near it now,’ I said. ‘I don’t remember 
that the river was so narrow.’ For in past days, accom- 
panied by an Indian guide, we had fished the length of 
the river. 

“Is this the way to the Guayamare ?’ I asked of some 
Indians who were fishing farther along the banks. 

‘Yes, sir. The first stream on your left,’ replied one with 
the promptitude of a London policeman. 

This was reassuring. But, as we pulled ahead, another 
piped out. 

‘It lead to Guayamare, but the channel all block up !’ 

‘Oh, let’s try it,’ said Bruce. ‘That fellow’s a pessimist.’ 

Farther upstream we arrived at the channel, where, perched 
on a tree-stump, as if to mark the spot, was a young Indian, 
dangling his line in the water. 

‘This seems all right,’ said I confidently, as we pulled 


into a narrow but adequate water-way, completely roofed 
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over by interlocking mangrove branches. ‘I don’t see where 
the blocking-up comes in.’ 

But very soon I had to take back my words. As we 
rounded a bend, the channel became markedly constricted, 
the dark greenery closed in on us, roots hung down to 
pluck at us as we passed, and in mid-stream young trees 
had recently become rooted, as if to bar the way to 
intruders. Only by much laboured pulling could we 
proceed. 

‘This can’t possibly be the Guayamare !’ I said. 

“No. But it'll take us across,’ said Bruce confidently. 
“We should be there any minute now.’ 

On we went, in our dark tunnel, driving ahead of us 
scores of enormous ‘ four-eyes,’ those curious leaping fish of 
estuarine waters. Never before had we seen them in such 
numbers nor of such size. But there, in that oozing back- 
water, sheltered from their larger aquatic enemies and from 
the swooping hawks above, they were living and multiplying 
to the greater glory of their kind. As we thrust unex- 
pectedly into a larger pool, dozens of them, startled from 
their wonted calm, would suddenly begin to leap and scuttle 
away from impending danger, noisily disturbing the water 
surface, very much as would moor-fowl taken unawares. 
For yards at a time they would retreat in disorder, like a 
flock of sheep bobbing uneasily over an unaccustomed high- 
way. This scene, too, we promised ourselves to revisit— 
when we were safely out of our present predicament ! 

Left and right, as if to increase our confusion, little stream- 
lets meandered off into the dense thickets. At each forking 
we had to decide on our route, hoping that our perseverance 
would be suddenly rewarded by a view of the broad mirror 
surface of the river that we knew. At length we came on a 
small open space and dying hope was again revived—only to 
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be dashed once more! Across our route, precisely at right 
angles, was a rather broader channel. 

“We go to the right,’ said Bruce. 

‘No. To the left,’ said I. 

So circumscribed was the brief clearing that we could 
obtain no view of the hills for guidance. Now riding high 
in the sky, the sun was equally useless for direction-finding. 

‘Tt must be to the right !’ repeated Bruce. 

‘I still think it’s to the left,’ said I. ‘In any case, our 
difference of opinion only shows we’re lost.’ 

‘Well, let’s go back!” said Bruce. 

‘Wait,’ said I, letting out a loud hallo. ‘There may be 
someone close at hand who could give us a direction.’ 

‘Hallo! Hallo!’ we shouted in chorus. 

Afar off, in the direction from which we had come, a 
voice echoed faintly in the noonday lull. Otherwise we 
were alone in our green solitude. 

So, with occasional misadventures, we fought our way 
back through the tangled channel. It was then that I began 
to realise the full deceptiveness of mangrove swamp : every- 
where tortuous water-ways, mud and unvarying green 
bushes ; a small difference in the tidal level and a known 
channel would become practically unrecognisable. Utter- 
ing an occasional shout, and listening for the answering call, 
we slowly retraced our steps. That shouting business, which 
was vaguely comforting in its way, gave Bruce an idea. 

‘We'll pick up one of those chaps we passed and make 
him show us the way.’ 

“Good idea! What about that boy on the stump ?’ 

So we renewed our vocal outbursts, to be rewarded by 
shouts noticeably nearer at hand. Not too soon the main 
stream came into view again, and there was the stump, but 
no boy. The voices in the woodland, too, had departed. 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 35 
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Only the midday hush whispered in our ears. Once again 
we gave tongue, but there was no answer. 

‘Damn him! He’s gone away,’ said Bruce irritably. 
“You can never get those blasted people when you want 
them! Let’s pick up a man farther down !’ 

So we set off, Bruce jabbing the muddy water viciously 
with the oars. 

“I hope they haven’t all gone home,’ said I, for an un- 
canny silence had settled over the land. 

“We'll give them another shout.’ 

Which we did. To our astonishment, a voice answered 
timidly from the direction of the deserted stump, but in the 
matted foliage it was impossible to distinguish a human 
figure. Scenario writers have made much of their heroes 
or villains escaping their pursuers by dodging through a 
mangrove swamp under cover of night. It is wrong! No 
one could make his way through a real mangrove thicket 
by night ; while, in the full light of day, the close tangle 
of roots, branches and leaves afford the best of cover. 

‘Hallo !’ we shouted. ‘Hallo! Come out! We want 
you !’ 

“You go shoot me, boss?’ came a thin voice from the 
greenery. 

“No! You blasted fool!’ I replied. ‘We want you to 
show us the way.’ 

“You not shoot me, boss! You not lose me in jail ?’ 

“No, you infernal idiot !’ we shouted in exasperation. 
“Come out and show us the way to Guayamare.’ 

A rustling of leaves announced the approach of the fearful 
one. 

‘lL afraid. I thought you go shoot me, boss.’ 

It was the East Indian boy who had been fishing from 
the stump. 
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“You know the way to Guayamare ?’ we asked. 

‘Yes, sir!’ 

* Quite sure ?’ 

* Sure, sir.’ 

‘The quickest way ?’ 

* Yes, six.’ 

“Well, hop in!’ 

Down the Madame Espagnole we went in search of the 
Guayamare, unlessoned hope again assuring us that in the 
end we should not be so very late for lunch. The wind 
being serviceable, we hoisted sail and felt that all was not 
lost. The East Indian fishermen whom we had passed earlier 
were reclining on the bank, a smoking fire intimating the 
existence of such remote things as food. 


IV. 


‘This is the cut, sir,’ said Dahabal, our newly acquired 
guide. 

‘But this is not the Guayamare,’ I remarked. 

“It lead there, sir. That white stump is the mark.’ 

The idea that one is pursuing a short-cut is always attrac- 
tive and one is lulled into forgetfulness of certain proverbs 
which have a nasty habit of proving correct. But we had 
no fears. This short-cut looked so travelled and free from 
snags that we did not, even for a moment, think that it 
might prove the long way round. 

‘How long since you were here before ?’ asked Bruce. 

‘Not too long. Just the other day,’ replied Dahabal. 

‘Last week ?’ 

“No, sir. Two or three, some weeks ago.’ 

Of course, he had not been there for months. But we 
still had faith—until our guide had us fairly aground in a 
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narrow channel, roofed over by dense foliage, and surrounded 
by an amazing tangle of roots on all sides. 

‘I thought you said this channel went through ?” said 
Bruce in exasperation. 

‘Oh yes, sir. Right through.’ 

‘Then, get out and push !’ said the irate one. 

To the absent Dahabal I raise my hat in respectful saluta- 
tion. He was a little wisp of a man, spindly of leg and 
arm, but in a moment he was overboard, knee-deep in 
mud and water, and briskly pushing us along. A little 
patience and endurance and we should be there. In our 
selfishness we were not thinking of the one who toiled. 
Alas for our optimism. Another fifty yards through the 
cluttered maze saw us at a complete standstill, with a new 
growth of roots and branches barring our way. Grimly and 
at length we said what falls to be said on such occasions. 

Dahabal we now sent forward to reconnoitre, and, bid- 
dable as a servant of a lifetime, he set off along the bed 
of the stream. It was the only way to make any progress 
through that web of mangrove. 

Left to our own devices, we had time to ponder our 
misfortune and discomfort. The noonday heat beat down 
on us, creating in our shaded morass a rank muggy closeness- 
In this stifling gloom it seemed as if Dahabal—blast his 
ignorance !—would never return. Faute de mieux, we tried 
to give ourselves over to the interest of our surroundings : 


mangrove, blue-black mud, clammy warmth, and all around - 


a strange livid verdure in which no birds sang. 

Of course, Dahabal only returned to tell us that the cut 
“was all choke up.’ So once more, after much dreary 
navigation, we found ourselves back on the Madame Espag- 
nole. This time, we vowed, there would be no more mis- 
takes, even if it meant a back-breaking row. With such 
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pious thoughts for company it was not long before we came 
to a broad channel, partly masked by snags. 

‘This is the Guayamare !’ said Dahabal. 

“You're sure ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

So we landed him on his own bank, cheering him on his 
way with suitable recompense. 

‘ That’s typical of those chaps,’ said Bruce. ‘ Always know 
everything till you try them. Then you pay for your 
mistake.’ 


V. 


As we rowed upstream we kept a constant look out for 
familiar objects, now telling ourselves that we remembered 
this or that, but more often thrown into uneasy uncertainty 
as the riverscape presented new and unexpected vistas. The 
truth is that our assurance that we knew our way about 
had been severely shaken. 

‘I wish to goodness they’d publish a decent map of the 
swamp !’ growled Bruce. 

Turn about we rowed, tugging on the oars with grim, 
unrelenting viciousness, working off our spleen. Once 
again the banks closed in on us and snags and mangroves 
began to bar our way. Yet the place bore an undeniable air 
of familiarity. Somewhere a still, small voice reminded me 
that we had been caught that way before. 

‘Well, Pll be blowed!’ said Bruce in consternation. 
‘ Where, in God’s name, are we getting to this time ?’ 

Grimly I plodded away with the oars, impeded in my 
stroke by the vegetation encroaching on either side. Then, 
at last, to our delight, came a gap in the wall of mangrove 
and on our left the friendly shoulders of the Northern 
Range rose up before us. A moment later a familiar cut 
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led us to the canal down which we had sailed from our 
anchorage. 

All the time, on the homeward stretch, we had been 
rowing up the Guayamare (which, of course, we knew so 
well !) and had not recognised it. 

In the end we were only some four hours overdue. At 
my house we found that the ladies, like anxious hens, had 
forgathered to organise a search for us. We said nothing, 
but smiled a grim smile which they could not be expected 
to understand. And here, in this foolish Odyssey, you 
have the essence of mangrove. Relative to the great tropical 
deltas, where thousands of square miles of forest clothe the 
ever-changing, low-lying territory, the Caroni swamp is 
as an unconsidered trifle. But once enmeshed in those 
featureless tracts, shut off from familiar landmarks, and 
unaided by the overhead sun, mere distance no longer counts. 
Lucky they are who escape such fearsome bondage. 
Trinidad. 




















INGLESS AT GALGAS. 
BY HILTON BROWN. 


I. 


Tue gunboat, flying an enormous pennon of pink-lemon- 
and-pink, came creeping out of the pearly east along with 
the first rumours of the sun. They sighted her from the 
signal station above Las Arenas and they woke the Governor, 
Don Eusebio, in the beginning of the day to give him the 
wireless message. 

‘Surrender the island in half an hour or I open fire.’ 

Don Eusebio sighed. He had expected something of this 
sort for some days if not weeks, but that made it none the 
less tiresome now that it had come. Politically he was not 
averse to pink-lemon-and-pink ; but he was a peaceful man ; 
he liked being Governor of the island of Rosilla, he liked 
his old Colonial mansion with its carved latticed balconies 
and its seventeenth-century St. Lawrence presiding over the 
patio ; and now these things were at an end. Indeed, there 
was the unpleasant possibility that within an hour or two 
he might be shot—it depended on who was in command 
of the gunboat. Anyway, the thing to do was to surrender 
the island—and quick ; if these pests out to sea loosed off 
they might hit the Parroquia, they might hit the Museo, 
they might hit anything. 

In the Plaza del 11 de Febrero there was a mob, not large 
but vociferous—all those to whom pink-lemon-and-pink 
meant an early and unpleasant end. They wanted, it 
appeared, to defend the island ; splendid idea, thought Don 
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Eusebio, if we had anything to defend it with. They waved 
their rifles—they all, quite illegally, had rifles—and Don 
Eusebio thought regretfully, ‘If one shell were to burst in 
the Plaza now!’ He temporised, sending out a message 
to the gunboat, now lying just off the Mole : ‘ Give me an 
hour.’ But the gunboat wasn’t having any ; punctually to 
the half-hour the first shell came screaming across. It burst 
in the barranco in that spot where the washing of the best 
families was commonly laid out; it destroyed a donkey 
and seven of Don Eusebio’s shirts. And at once a very much 
larger mob, wearing a good deal of pink-lemon-and-pink, 
came rushing from the highways and by-ways—a mob that 
saw reason with unmistakable clarity. In a matter of 
minutes, flags whiter than Don Eusebio’s shirts had been ran 
up everywhere. The brief bombardment ceased ; the island 
of Rosilla was surrendered. 

The original mob from the Plaza del 11 de Febrero, still 
carrying their rifles, moved briskly and unanimously inland 
towards the mountains. There was a firebrand girl among 
them called, doubtless with reason, La Caudilla, and with 
her marched a youth by name Gregorio who had aspired 
to be a leader and now aspired only to avoid an early death. 
The high mountains behind Las Arenas are a honeycomb 
of caves ; the aborigines of Rosilla, it is said, used to dwell 
in them ; but there is no reason why others more modern 
should not find them equally convenient at a pinch. 


II. 


The geography of Rosilla is very simple to understand, 
for the island is shaped exactly like a limpet, sloping up from 
all its perimeter to the Pico de la Virgen, which may be 
seven thousand feet above sea-level. The limpet is perhaps 
ten miles long by four miles broad. It has two towns : Las 
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Arenas in the north with a harbour of sorts, and in the south 
Galgas. But at the south end of the limpet desolate cliffs 
fall sheer into the sea, so that there is no harbour at all and 
Galgas perches half-way up the limpet’s longer slope and 
half-way up the Pico de la Virgen. Each of these towns 
is the headquarters of a partido judicial; each, therefore, 
contains some officials. 

The lot of these officials, however, is very different. Las 
Arenas is by way of being a cosmopolitan international city 
with hairdressers, a cinema, a branch of Bata’s and other 
symbols of the civilisation urban ; Galgas is an old, old pueblo 
which has scarcely moved in centuries. The only accom- 
modation for officials and travellers alike is the ancient fonda, 
of which it can only be said that it might be worse. Viewed 
from the cobbled street where the bus from Las Arenas 
‘ terminates itself,’ it is unprepossessing ; a dilapidated pent- 
house, roofing like a cave a noisy billiard-room open to the 
street and commonly crowded with the blue uniforms of 
the Accion Ciudadana. But at the back it improves ; there 
is a pleasant patio with almond-trees and hydrangeas, along- 
side of which are two more or less tolerable bedrooms. In 
one of these dwelt, after the arrival of the gunboat, the 
Commandante ; in the other the Censor. The Spanish 
title of this latter official was more involved and high- 
sounding, but the censorship of letters was his main duty 
and we will call him the Censor for convenience. 

Galgas is the best point for the (rewarding) ascent of the 
Pico de la Virgen, and many tourists, coming with that 
intent, have left bitter remarks about its fonda. Their stric- 
tures, however, were eclipsed in bitterness by those passed 
daily by the Commandante and the Censor. More especially 
by the Censor. For the Commandante got some kick out 
of Rosilla ; he had been born in the island, not very far 
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from Galgas itself, and it was something to come back there 
as a great man in the full panoply of khaki uniform and 
forage-cap with tassel. But the Censor—as he did not allow 
you to forget—came from the mainland of Spain, which he 
referred to always as ‘the Peninsula’; he thought Galgas 
the last word. The Commandante was a clean-shaven 
upstanding soldier who thought in his heart he was the living 
image of Mussolini; the Censor was a smaller man with 
smoky desirous eyes and a superb black beard ; he spent a 
great deal of his time rolling cigarettes and making coffee 
for everybody in a little patent machine of which he was 
inordinately proud. It was very bad coffee. He hated the 
Commandante because—coming from ‘ the Peninsula ’—he 
wanted to feel superior ; but the Commandante’s uniform 
and medals and his Mussolini face and the salutes and all 
were too much for him. The Commandante patronised 
him, but unbent at times to deplore with him the backward- 
ness of Galgas and the limitations of its fonda; on such 
occasions they would agree that but for Manuelita the place 
would be intolerable altogether. 

This Manuelita was an odd sort of girl, an incongruity, 
a puzzle. The padron said she had been at the fonda a long 
time, but the Commandante and the Censor doubted this. 
She was not a Galgas type; her hair had been permed at 
no very recent date, she used lipstick lavishly, and on Sunday 
afternoons she wore what were unmistakably Las Arenas 
clothes. She had a queer air of having once been somebody 
important. Now, doubtless, she was maid-of-all-work at 
the Galgas fonda ; but—she didn’t fitin. She was too agree- 
able for a serving-maid in some ways, not agreeable enough 
in others ; and on at least one occasion the Commandante 
thought he caught her forgetting that her name was Manu- 
elita. A puzzle, a mystery indeed ; why was she there ? 
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These conundrums, however, vexed the Commandante 
and the Censor less than her apparently unassailable virtue ; 
it seemed indeed hard that the one presentable young woman 
in this wilderness should hold herself aloof from the only 
officers and gentlemen it could boast, when with a little 
adjustment everything might have been so comfortable all 
round. And then, as the days went on, there developed in 
the already antipathetic bosoms of these officers and gentle- 
men the horrid suspicion, in either case, “Is she as inacces- 
sible to the other fellow ?’ The Commandante allowed the 
Censor to think this thought and the Censor did not dis- 
courage it in the Commandante. Hidden, suppressed and 
trampled down, it festered and grew. The Commandante, 
emerging from his room upon his lawful occasions, would 
be seized by the suspicion that the Censor was eyeing him 
through the crack of his door ; the Censor, approaching the 
fonda of an evening, would have an illusion of the Com- 
mandante lurking behind his inadequate window-curtains. 
The Censor would think, ‘ Has that stuffed Mussolini an 
assignation ?’; and the Commandante, ‘Has that black- 
bearded chimpanzee been making headway?’... And 
presently and severally these two official gentlemen made 
the astonishing discovery—never mind how—that Manuelita 
was rarely in her appointed room at nights ; and what did 
that mean? Only perhaps that she was trying virtuously 
to avoid themselves ; but then again perhaps not. She was 
an amazingly good-looking girl anyway : but was that other 
fellow——? ? 

The days—long days—went on. 


Il. 


Few visitors—especially since the outbreak of war—came 
to the fonda at Galgas. There was a travelling Inspector of 
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Telegraphs, whom the Commandante suspected of Com- 
munist leanings and whom the Censor suspected—as he 
suspected everybody—of Manuelita leanings. There was 
an agent of the tabaceria and another interested in bananas. 
These were not gentlemen, and as:soon as it became evident 
that they had no games on with Manuelita—or rather that 
she had no games on with them—the Commandante and the 
Censor took little interest in them. They played dominoes 
with them and the Censor made them coffee in his little 
machine, but that was all. But then one evening an astonish- 
ing novelty occurred. The Commandante and the Censor 
—who, as usual, were keeping an eye on each other at the 
time—saw a crowd round the bus and in the midst of it 
an odd-looking fellow, bare-headed and roughly dressed in 
a sweater and flannel trousers. There was a shrill uproar 
of all the small boys in Galgas shrieking, ‘ Pehny ! Pehny !’ 
and the whisper went hissing round, ‘ Ingless!’ Manifestly 
it was an ‘ Ingless ’—one of those wandering maniacs com- 
plete with rucksack, bulldog pipe and a copy of the Daily 
Mail. The Commandante and the Censor lost interest ; it 
was their experience that wandering Englishmen were not 
dangerous to—or interested in—Manuelitas. 

The Ingless caused, as usual, a good deal of commotion 
in the fonda; he wanted a bath, he wanted whiskey and 
there was neither the one nor the other; he had to make 
do with a bidet and cognac. Presently he came in to supper, 
still in his sweater and flannels ; he was a young man, fair- 
haired, sunburnt, anxious to be pleasant. He bowed very 
correctly to the Commandante and the Censor (though 
unfortunately in the wrong order) and said, ‘ Buenas noches, 
Sefiores.’ It seemed he spoke Spanish, hesitatingly but 
intelligibly. Manuelita made burning eyes at him, but he 
paid no attention, so thereafter she served him last, with cold 
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soup and all the nastiest pieces of the stew ; he did not seem 
to mind. His ideas, it appeared, were set above Manuelita ; 
he aspired to climb the Pico de la Virgen. He had been 
told it could be done comfortably in a day. He had been 
told there was a very fine view. 

‘ Perfectamente !’ said the Commandante and the Censor, 
thinking, ‘ You mutt !’ 

The Ingless supposed he could get a guide. 

The Commandante—who knew nothing about it—said 
‘Undoubtedly’: the Censor—who had no intention of 
doing anything—said he would arrange it. But nobody, 
with the possible exception of Manuelita, observed that the 
padron, who, as usual, was leaning against the window and 
staring at his guests, shuffled his feet and cleared his throat 
and looked heavily uncomfortable. The Ingless asked who 
was the right person to apply to, and the padron said char- 
acteristically, ‘ Manana.’ They left it meantime at that. 

But the next evening the Ingless was again at supper and 
he had not been up the Pico. He was very cross and much 
less anxious to be pleasant, because he had not been able to 
find a guide. The regular man had ‘gone to the war,’ 
another said he had forgotten the way, a third and a fourth 
were engaged on domestic or agricultural affairs. One mule 
was sick, another had gone to fetch sulphur for the vine- 
yards ; and so on and so on. The Ingless, who had served 
some time in the East, knew that all these were lies and 
evasions ; what he wanted to know was—why? He was 
offering good money—not notes but solid cart-wheel duros ; 
it wasn’t his experience that these were readily refused. He 
said, in worse and less careful Spanish than usual : 

‘ Bastante! Yl go up by myself.’ 

The padron, lounging at the window, shifted his feet and 
muttered that it was ‘muy mal, muy difficil.’ The Com- 
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mandante snorted in contempt ; that wasn’t the way to stop 
an Ingless, and anyway, why stop him? Let him scramble 
about on the Pico, and if he fell over a precipice, what about 
it? The Ingless apparently agreed. 

‘I will go up to-morrow morning,’ he said very firmly 
and finally. ‘Have the favour to call me at five.’ 

The Commandante lit a cigar; the Censor began his 
mysteries with his little coffee-maker ; the padron shuffled 
his big feet and stared at the floor. But Manuelita gave the 
Ingless a hard, hard look. 


IV. 


That day chanced to be the dia del plato unico—that curious 
constraint of present-day Spain under which twice in the 
month you must subsist at each meal on a single dish and 
that primitive. Perhaps the plato unico of the Galgas fonda 
that evening disagreed with the Commandante or with the 
Censor or with both ; at any rate, very soon after the Ingless 
had gone to bed, these two officers for the first time laid 
their cards on the table in regard to Manuelita. 

Said the Commandante suddenly, after a long and gloomy 
silence : 

* Sefior, I accuse you of knowing where Manuelita passes 
her nights.’ 

The Censor was taken aback ; in his heart he was afraid 
of the Commandante because the Commandante was his 
superior officer and might have him sent to some horrible 
place, and because he did after all look very like Mussolini. 
Besides, the Commandante was a local man and knew 
secrets. He paused so long that his coffee machine boiled 
over and made a horrible mess. 

“Sefior,’ he said at last, ‘if you were not my superior 
officer, I would accuse you of the very same thing.’ 
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The Commandante snorted. 

‘I know nothing whatever about it. All I know is that 
two nights, three nights, perhaps four nights a week she 
does not sleep in her room in this hotel.’ 

The Censor, studying him with his smoky eyes, saw 
suddenly and finally that this was the truth. He began to 
mop up the overflowed coffee. 

‘And I,’ he said, ‘am in exactly the same position.’ 

‘Do you swear that ?’ 

‘I swear it; as a gentleman of Spain. And you?’ 

The Commandante could not reply that he swore it as a 
gentleman of Rosilla ; he said merely : 

‘Of course.’ 

The Censor said, ‘ Permit me,’ and passed him a cup of 
coffee. Very slowly and grudgingly he said : 

‘On my honour as a gentleman I have had no success 
whatever.’ 

‘Nor I.’ 

‘Then, Sefior Commandante, where does she go?’ 

‘I cannot imagine.’ 

‘I can imagine. But what good are imaginings? We 
must know. There must be a reason.’ 

‘Perfectamente ! ’ 

‘The reason is—masculine.’ 

‘Claro !’ 

‘Not—not that fellow in the Telegraphs ? ’ 

‘No, no; it happens when he is not here.’ 

“Not the Banker ?’ 

‘No. I have had him watched—for other reasons.’ 
‘Then—who can it be? She knows few in Galgas.’ 
“Very few. We must find out.’ 

‘Perfectamente !’ 
“You and I together.’ 
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‘Claro !’ 

“You will work with me?’ : 

* But certainly, Sefior Commandante !_ But certainly.’ 
They began to sip their coffee, each thinking, ‘ Well, 

anyway, that tapes down him !’ 


V. 


On the morrow, the brilliant Rosilla morrow, the Ingless 
had an interesting day. a 

He was not called at five, but he got up at five, found 
Manuelita already astir and commanded her to bring him 
some tea. When she brought it he looked at her—seriously 
—for the first time ; she was tousled, slattern, draggled, she 
might have been crying or wandering about half the night. 
Lacking its lip-salve her bold little face looked suddenly 
pathetic and fallen ; he thought, ‘ They work her too hard ; 
these Continentals always do ; you wouldn’t catch a British 
girl slaving like this.’ He asked, “How much do they pay 
you, Manuelita ?’ and she replied sulkily, ‘ Nothing ; I am 
the niece of the padron.’ And he thought, “Why does she 
tell me that silly lie—she quite manifestly isn’t.’ He was 
on the point of asking her when she turned on him her most 
ravishing expression—which was ravishing indeed—and 
said : 

*Sefior, do not go.’ 

The Ingless humoured her. ‘ Why not, Manuelita ?’ 

She exploded into vivid Spanish too quick for his ears ; 
he caught the words ‘ Peligro arriba ’ and ‘ frio, frio, dema- 
siado frio.’ It was dangerous, was it? and cold. Who'd 
ha’ thought it ? 

“I like dangerous places, Manuelita; I like cold.’ 

“No! No-no-no-no-no! Sefior,donot go. Pa-lease !’ 
And she made eyes at him tremendously again. So tremen- 
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dously that this time she overdid it; she quite frightened 
the Ingless. He thought, ‘ Blast the girl!’ drank up his 
tea, took his long stick, and presently, on the hillside among 
the scattered pinos, he forgot all about her. 

It was a lovely morning—cold, reddish, with the usual 
sea-fog that should lift with the rising sun. Tramping 
steadily upwards over the dry volcanic gravel that slipped 
and rustled under his feet, the Ingless thought, ‘I was a fool 
to bother about a guide ; the whole island slopes upwards ; 
you've only to follow your nose and keep climbing. The 
worst that can happen to me is to get tied up in some of 
the barrancos and to have to climb through them instead of 
going round. What about it? I’ve got the day before me.’ 
His spirits rose high, his legs were going well, he was tough, 
he’d be there in no time. Ploughing upwards through the 
tiresome gravel, he sang himself a little song; far better 
without a guide—far better. An ancient dried and disin- 
tegrated lava flow insinuated itself upon his right ; but the 
pine-wood ascended alongside of it—thicker trees with 
astonishingly green grass growing among them. Dry as 
bone, of course, but pleasant—splendidly pleasant. The 
Ingless sang ; and away to the east the sun, a red disc, came 
hoisting through the fog. 

At about five thousand feet the pine-wood suddenly came 
to an end on all sides and the Ingless came out into an 
astonishing desolation of bare slopes and tortured crags, 
ruddy with the sun behind him. It was a chilling sight— 
so vast, so ugly, so inhumanly contemptuous of man ; and 
it was going to be a long, arduous and—on that volcanic 
rubbish—a particularly exhausting climb. The Ingless halted 
a minute with a sudden revulsion of feeling ; his spirits that 
had been so bright sank, for no very obvious reason, to zero. 
He thought, ‘ What’s the matter ?—can it be the altitude ?’ 
VoL. 157.—No. 940. 36 
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It couldn’t be—not at five thousand feet ; but it was a daunt- 
ing place, a dismal place, so harsh, so crude, so savage, so 
anti-human. He sat down for a little on a projection of lava 
and smoked a pipe, but it did not make him much happier. 
Probably—nay, certainly—there was a better way up ; curse 
these guides !—what had been the matter with them all ? 
Oh, well, the shortest way’s the soonest over ; up guards 
and at ‘em once again. 

The Ingless knocked out his pipe and up-guarded. But 
he had not progressed a hundred yards up the blank sun- 
struck slope when there was an explosion from somewhere, 
a rattling bang that ran all round the rocks, and something 
came with the spinning whack of a flying golf-ball into the 
dust and gravel a few feet above him. 

The Ingless halted in his tracks and his stick fell out of his 
hand. His thoughts were, successively, “That was a near 
thing!’ ‘Who on earth can be firing up here?’ ‘ What 
on earth can he be firing at?’ His mind, you must remem- 
ber, was attuned to the idea that he was advancing into an 
utter solitude, destitute of life—as, by all accounts and experi- 
ence, he should have been. The interruption was incredible, 
miraculous ; it was as if a devil had sprung out of the ugli- 
ness all round and hurled a stone at him. He even toyed 
for an instant with the natural solution—some sort of erup- 
tion, some sort of volcanic projectile. But almost immedi- 
ately he gave that up; it was a shot all right, a bullet all 
right. As there was no known species of game in this 
desert, that must mean either that someone was shooting at 
him, the Ingless—which was absurd—or else that someone 
was shooting at random, in which case the shooter was a 
criminal idiot and he, the Ingless, rather a lucky fellow. 
Anyway, it wouldn’t happen a second time. Some mule- 
teer, perhaps, amusing himself . . . 
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The Ingless picked up his stick and took six long paces 
forward and upward. He would have taken a seventh, but 
as he braced himself for it that curious hidden reverberation 
broke again, and this time the spinning whack in the gravel 
took place just where his seventh pace would have carried 
him. The Ingless jumped back hastily and dropped his stick 
again. The incredible was true, then? Someone was 
firing at him. 

The echoes of the shot died away; there was an im- 
penetrable silence. A pair of ravens lifted themselves out 
of the pine-wood and hung irresolute and perturbed ; other- 
wise the nightmare mountain-side remained as before— 
blank, dead, without movement. And then, in the increas- 
ing sunlight, the Ingless saw that, three or four hundred 
feet above him, the barren slope reared itself into a scarp 
of broken crags, and in the crags there were dark holes and 
patches. Caves? Must be. And peering more closely the 
Ingless saw that in these holes there were human figures, 
tinily insignificant yet somehow menacing. So now what ? 

As the Commandante had known, it is ill stopping an 
Ingless who is bent on sporting adventure ; the principal 
feeling of this particular Ingless was one of annoyance at the 
delay. ‘There'll be all sorts of fuss now,’ he thought. 
‘They'll come hanging about me. Begging.’ He unslung 
his glasses to have a better look at them and then he put 
them back. Better go slow here; better let them know 
I'm harmless. He took out his white handkerchief, tied it 
to his stick and began waving it to and fro above his head. 

The enemy’s response was unmistakable. Six pygmy 
rifles were levelled, there was an infinitely louder reverbera- 
tion and six uncompromising bullets came all round the 
Ingless. Three zoomed over his head like particularly 
malignant wasps, one skated past him in the dust, one hit 
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a block of lava and sent up a cubic foot of it in powder ; 
and the sixth neatly snapped his stick and brought his polite 
gesture fluttering to the ground. There was no doubt about 
it at all. 

Despite proverbs to the contrary, the Englishman does 
sometimes know when he is beaten. This particular Ingless 
turned back. In telling the story later he did not mention 
that he ran, but the fact is that he did—like a hare. And 
shot after shot came—harmlessly but deliberately—after him 
all down that long hundred yards to the pinos. 


The forenoon was still young when he descended again 
into Galgas. The Ingless was always an object of interest 
there, but to-day he felt himself less so than usual—and 
also more. He was watched more closely but also more 
covertly ; and for once the swarm of brats with their chorus 
of “Pehny ! Pehny !’ did not beset him. He reached the 
fonda a very, very angry man. In the eating-room the 
Commandante and the Censor were sitting, reading yester- 
day’s Hoy and considering—and perhaps already repenting 
—their pact of the previous evening. The Ingless was just 
aware that as he entered the room the padron in his black 
hat and his big boots came shambling in behind him. Said 
the Ingless, spluttering a little : 

“Why did you not tell me ?’ 

The Censor said pleasantly, ‘ Diga ?” The Commandante 
said boredly, ‘ Sefior ?’ 

‘There are people on the Pico.’ 

“Si?” But they stirred in their seats. 

“People with guns.’ 

“Si?” But they put down their papers. 

“They shot at me. At me, I tell you. Why?’ 

For a moment there was a completely dead silence, broken 
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only by the heavy breathing—the very heavy breathing— 
of the padron. Then the Commandante said loftily : 

‘They were, of course, soldiers.’ 

* They weren’t soldiers. They were just people. Hombres 
ordinarios. With guns.’ 

“It is incredible.’ 

“Tt is true.’ 

‘It is impossible. There are no people on the Pico.’ 

‘I tell you there are. Ten—twenty. With guns. In the 
caves up there.’ 

At the word ‘ caves ’ there was another monstrous silence ; 
in it the Ingless became aware that the padron, in the door- 
way, was shaking from head to foot. The. suddenly the 
silence exploded into uproar. For the Commandante leapt 
to his feet, crumpling Hoy in his fists and roaring like a 
bull. 

* Now I know where she goes at nights. Now I see it all. 
She is taking food; and from here, from here, this very 
place. Los Communistas! Los Communistas !’ 

The padron burst into speech, the Censor burst into speech, 
the Commandante burst into further and further speech. 
All three shouted and gesticulated simultaneously—at each 
other, at the Ingless. The room became a babel of flying, 
hissing, thundering Spanish, far beyond the Ingless’s com- 
prehension. Deafened and disgusted, he fell back on good 
plain English. 

‘Well, I think it was a rotten show. And I think it was 
damned unsporting of you not to tell me.’ 

They took no notice of him whatsoever ; the riot swelled 
louder, the Censor banging his fist on the table, the padron 
waving his arms, the Commandante stamping and roaring. 
Bleakly furious, the Ingless drew himself up. He said, with 
dignity and still in English : 
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‘T’ve had enough of this. I’m going back to Las Arenas. 
Adios, “ gentlemen ”’—I don’t think !’ 

He went out. The padron, for reasons of his own, followed 
him and went clattering down the backstairs and poured 
himself—and drank—a good half-tumbler of brandy. 


VI. 


Left alone in the eating-room, the Commandante and the 
Censor faced one another across the table, breathing hard. 
As if by mutual agreement they ceased shouting, but the 
Censor said with sibilant tension : 

“So? What will you do now?’ 

‘Do? What will I do now? In the first place I will 
arrest the padron. I will say—tI will say he has disobeyed 
the Ley del Plato Unico. Then I will say nothing for a little. 
Then one night—ha ! ha !—I will take men and follow her 
when next she goes out. Then I will have them all.’ 

“You will set a trap, eh ?’ 

‘ Perfectamente !’ 

* With our Manuelita ?’ 

‘With Manuelita.’ 

The Censor beat upon the table. ‘You will not!’ 

“I will not?’ 

“No. No-no-no-no-no! Nothing of the kind.’ 

“You dictate to me, Sefior? To me?’ 

The Censor crumpled ; he had forgotten himself. 

‘I do not dictate, Commandante. But I beseech, I beg, 
I implore you to have mercy. . . . Our Manuelita, Sefior. 
; Clearly she has a lover.’ 

“Claro! And supposing ?’ 

“Tt will kill her. It will kill our Manuelita. She—she is 
a nice girl. Sefior, you must not do it.’ 

The Commandante thought savagely, ‘ So it was you, was 
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it?’ He burst out ‘Impertinence !’ and then suddenly he 
stopped. His little eyes narrowed, they became slightly 
pig-like, yet they pierced. They fixed themselves on the 
beautiful black beard of the Censor. 

“You wish rfie not to do that ?’ 

“You must not do it; you cannot do it.’ 

“Must? Can?... Would you be prepared, Seiior, 
to consider conditions ?’ 

‘Conditions, Sefior Commandante ?’ 

‘Conditions .. . If I—er—defer action in this matter, 
is it understood, for example, that you give up all preten- 
sions to Manuelita ?’ 

The Censor stood quite motionless, trying to remember 
that he was a gentleman of Spain—from ‘the Peninsula.’ 
He was—and yet he wasn’t—a rather pathetic little figure. 

* You—you would insist on that, Sefior Commandante ?’ 

* Undoubtedly. I should require your word of honour.’ 

‘I would give it.’ 

‘Bien! But I think also ’"—the eyes became more pig- 
like, more piercing—‘I think also, Sefior, you would find 
this station in the circumstances uncongenial. I think a 
transfer-——’ 

The Censor stood crumpling his Hoy; sudden tears— 
tears for ‘ the Peninsula,’ for Manuelita, for himself—came 
into his dark, dark eyes. 

‘You would wish me to apply ?’ 

‘I should insist on it. I could help you, no doubt. One 
of the other islands, maybe. One of the better islands.’ 

*You—you would not trust me ?’ 

The Commandante became suddenly human. 

‘I wouldn’t. No. Nota yard. Nor Manuelita either.’ 

The Censor regarded him for the time it took him to roll 
a rapid cigarette. It was an unpleasant look. 
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“So? Iam to give her up and go?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

‘ And if I agree to this, if I agree—you take no action.’ 

“I take no action.’ 

There was another protracted silence ; a ridiculous tear 
crept out of the Censor’s smoky eye and rolled down to 
the beautiful black beard. The Commandante became 
impatient ; he stamped over to the window. 

‘Well, Sefior, well? Do you agree?’ 

The Censor moistened his lips. He disliked Galgas ; he 
was far from disliking Manuelita. But perhaps he was a 
Spanish gentleman after all. Be that as it may, in the mist 
made by that ridiculous tear he saw a Manuelita pale and 
distracted, with no lip-salve and her black hair all down 
about her body ; a Manuelita on her knees shrieking for 
mercy for someone and getting none—none, none, absolutely 
none. He saw a firing-squad ; he saw all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, and a boy—he could only be a boy 
—bare-headed and defiant and waiting . .. He couldn’t 
stand it... The Censor said—and perhaps men have said 
poorer and stupider and less admirable things— 

“I agree, Sefior Commandante, I agree.’ 


Vil. 


Here, of course, on this glowing moment of renunciation, 
the tale should end ; and if you like, it may. But in Galgas, 
if you make enquiry, they are not so sure that it did. 

The Censor certainly left Galgas—and quickly. I think 
he really was a Spanish gentleman and I hope perhaps he 
was rewarded. Galgas was after all a poor place for a man 
of his parts and—there are lots of Manuelitas in the world. 
I hope he found a nice one—who could appreciate his coffee. 
The Commandante, one must remember, was from 
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Rosilla and not from ‘ the Peninsula’ ; if thereby he lacked 
advantages, he also lacked handicaps. Nobody in Galgas 
will tell you what the Commandante did—not if you ask 
till you are black in the face—but here are some significant 
facts. The regular guide to the Pico de la Virgen has un- 
expectedly come back from the war and his mule is quite 
well again and the two of them will take you to the summit 
for twenty-five pesetas. You are not in any danger of being 
shot at, and though you will find traces of recent occupation 
in the caves you will not find any inhabitants. On the other 
hand, if you look where you are told not to, you will see 
a number of newish-looking graves in a quiet corner of the 
pinar. So I am afraid that the Commandante—— 

And it is also a fact that, not long after the Censor, the 
Commandante too left Galgas—for a better place. And 
they do say in Galgas that he took Manuelita with him and 
that she was bearing up wonderfully and had quite forgotten 
that there was ever a girl called La Caudilla or a boy called 
Gregorio. A girl, they say, must live... But what will 
they not say in places like Galgas ? 

The padron? Oh, they shot the padron. It seems a severe 
penalty for breaking the Law of the Single Dish, so there 
must have been other reasons. I feel sorry for the padron, 
as I feel sorry for all who back losers... I do not feel 
at all sorry for the Ingless, who is doubtless, after the manner 
of his kind, innocently making big mischief somewhere else. 
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We have now for some weeks digested or ignored, according 
to our several experiences and idiosyncrasies, the tempered 
optimism of the Big Five—I refer to the Bank Chairmen 
and not to Scotland Yard, nor should it be for a moment 
supposed that there is, or can be, any likeness or connection 
between them—and the stage is all set, shrouded by the 
usual anticipations and prophecies, for the annual revue (or 
should it be review?) that we call the Budget. We 
in this country, drilled throughout the generations and 
pliant by character for this purpose, if for no other, bear our 
financial burdens philosophically, reserving only our national 
sport of grumbling, and decline to be frightened even 
by the hatefulness of the Continent. A little while ago 
I had a letter from an American prominently connected 
with business in which he said, ‘I am given to understand 
that the British prosperity concerning which we have heard 
so much during the past few years is now definitely on the 
decline’; in reply I quoted Andre Siegfried’s “ When 
England changes we say that she is dying—and it is never 
true,’ and I reminded my correspondent that we English had 
been told for nearly 100 years that we were definitely on 
the decline. We are quite used to that: we have misled 
many a foreign commentator in the past and are apparently 
destined to do so again in the future. Rockings we do not 
escape, the loss of Mr. Eden is grievous, but none the less 
without seeing the future gaily, we at least see it without 
despair—which is more than can be said of the people of 


most nations. Infelix Austria ! 
+ . - 








* Revue or review ’—that puts me in mind of the humor- 
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ous account of the spelling bee held a few weeks ago between 
—so we were told—chosen representatives of Oxford and 
Harvard Universities respectively : what we were not told 
and what still remains extremely obscure, is who chose 
them and how? Most of them, if we are to judge by the 
account of the details of the contest, must have qualified 
by failing to pass a test—for the tumbles were truly ludicrous. 
‘Macaulay’s school-boy’ possibly, a senior pupil of any 
good secondary school certainly, would have gone to the 
top of the contestants without difficulty. We were told, 
even, that there were failures at words like ‘loneliness’ ; 
and none were put at any such real fence as, say, ‘ panegyric.’ 
A very odd contest : in how many humble homes next day, 
I wonder, were all the words not read out from the news- 
paper by one person and promptly and correctly spelled 
(spelt) by another? And in the second Anglo-American 
contest on March 6 the mistakes were even more ludic- 
rously elementary. 
* * * 

Charm is notoriously difficult to define, whether in people 
or books: we are only happily conscious when we find it. 
Elusively but yet without doubt it exists in two small 
volumes recently issued by the Cambridge University Press, 
Some Greek Poems of Love and Beauty, translated by J. M. 
Edmunds (3s. 6d. n.), and Chinese Lyrics, translated by Ch’u 
Ta-Kao, with an introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(4s. 6d. n.). The latter, though equally described as a 
translation ‘into English verse,’ keeps (wisely, I feel) to free 
verse : Mr. Edmunds perhaps unduly handicaps himself by 
thyme, which enforces upon him such necessities as the 
substitution of ‘ Sue,’ ‘Joan,’ and ‘Nell’ for Heliodora, 
Philcenis and Xantho. A comparison between the two little 
volumes is of much interest: the Chinese, for all their 
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references to drink, have always a nostalgic melancholy, but 
there is real beauty in many of these sighings, for example 
Prince Li Yii’s ‘ The Fisherman’s Song’ or Liu K’é-chuang’s 
* Absence’ ; the Greeks, on the other hand, are delightfully 
gay for the most part and yet also have a simple gravity 
always in reserve. The difficulties of translating brevities 
of lyric perfection are practically insuperable : both authors 
in their different styles and ways fully earn the gratitude 
of the reader. 

With these, since Oxford in no way lags behind, I must 
couple The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, edited 
by T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d. n.), which, as its title indicates, is the Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse of 1930 translated. Scholars will 
enjoy comparing the two books; others will greatly 
appreciate having all these old felicities in a form that they 
can read: they will read with both pleasure and profit— 
not excepting the two parts of the notable introduction. 
“ Better a live sparrow than a stuffed eagle,’ wrote Edward 
Fitzgerald—in that is translation summed. 

* . 

Able writer as Sir Charles Petrie is, and interesting as his 
biographical studies necessarily are, it cannot truthfully be 
said that as a book The Chamberlain Tradition (Lovat Dickson, 
3s. 6d. n.) quite succeeds. Its purpose, it is not difficult to 
guess, is not so much dispassionate judgment as political 
eulogy, and before the composition is laid down the reader 
is almost driven in his own despite to criticism. Joseph 
Chamberlain was undeniably a great figure and a statesman 
possessing both vision and courage, few public figures have 
been more universally beloved than Austen, and of the 
present Prime Minister it can certainly be said that of few 
heads of Governments have high expectations of distin- 
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guished administration been more reasonably held. But 
it is probable that Sir Charles would have strengthened his 
cases if he had occasionally admitted that there were virtues 
in other Conservatives also : he is, for example, scornful of 
Bonar Law, dissatisfied with Baldwin, and supremely con- 
temptuous of Balfour. In this book at any rate it is almost 
too much a succession of solitary Agamemnons—and the 
studies would have gained also by a closer examination of 
the ‘ tradition’ linking the three together. But, issued at 
a very cheap figure, it will no doubt effectively serve its 
primary purpose. 
7 ~ 

Another new book, political but less directly so, is Sir 
Arnold Wilson’s Thoughts and Talks (Longmans, 12s. 6d. n.), 
a record of many journeys and meetings with all and 
sundry, in trains and other chance places, at home and on 
the Continent. Of the two, Sir Arnold is much more 
critical and at the same time much more tolerant at home 
than he is when he crosses the Channel : as a result, for one 
reader at any rate, he is much more interesting when discuss- 
ing wages, trades in town and country, and many other 
features of ordinary life, with lowly strangers here than 
when extolling Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco as impeccable 
and worthy of all admiration. His record covers from 
April, 1935, to September, 1937—a sequel to his two earlier 
volumes of a similar kind: an energetic, interested, and 
open-minded M.P. is of much value—and at home Sir 
Arnold is all three. ° 

- * « 

Mr. Hilton Brown has already shown himself, in Corn- 
HitL and elsewhere, to be a writer of considerable gifts : 
he has knowledge, variety, and technical ability. He has 
written admirable short stories, especially of India ; his last 
novel, The Hare of Cloud, was an exceedingly well-worked- 
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out tale of events in a Scottish University. His new one, 
That State of Life (Bles, 8s. 6d. n.), is also exceedingly well 
worked out, but it is doubtful whether it will achieve that 
degree of popularity that intrinsically it deserves : it keeps, 
even to a much greater degree than his last, to a set of charac- 
ters all life-like and to some extent characteristic of this 
abnormally muddled, anchorless age, but none about whose 
fate a reader can really care at all—especially as the author 
makes it clear that-for most he also does not care. He 
makes Audrey, for instance, fall in love with a silly, 
cowardly, underbred little cad and know quite well that 
he is that. The author persists, however, in ignoring her 
knowledge till the reader grows exasperated, after which 
he allows her to acknowledge the truth and after a slanging 
match set herself free. The section devoted to the quixotic 
service of one of the young men with the ‘Red’ Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain is interesting and carefully compiled, 
but it has no real reference to the main story, and it is with 
Grannie alone that one can feel any quickening of sympathy, 
but she is only used in the Prologue and Epilogue. The 
whole book, seen through her eyes, might have been 
notable—as it is, though it is certainly clever, it is a little 
too much like the ordinary book of modern folly followed 
by disillusion—and Mr. Brown’s abilities should give us one 
above the ordinary. 
- ~ & 

In these days when every other novel is one of murder 
originality is hard indeed to come by. Margaret Tayler 
Yates may be commended for having achieved it in The 
Hush-Hush Murders (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d. n.). The title 
suggests a conventional ‘thriller’ and to that extent is 
misleading : its appositeness only becomes obvious by 
degrees when the reader has become engrossed in the singular 
and dramatic happenings on board the U.S.S. Beaumont, 
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a transport vessel of the United States Navy. It is in this 
unusual setting that the author, whose acquaintance with 
the normal conditions of the life of which she writes is 
apparent, has laid her unusual story. At the outset the 
frank and expressively vigorous slang and also the multi- 
plicity of the characters are a little confusing, but when the 
reader is fairly launched he will be a hard person to please 


| if he is not carried excitedly along. Not only is the suspense 


well sustained, but the characters are refreshingly alive and— 
which is none too common in stories of this genre—the 
narrator, and principal actor, Anne Davenport, a Navy 
nurse, is vivacious without being irritating, an attractive 
person whose fortunes can be followed with genuine and 
sympathetic interest. 

a « ‘ 

The work of Mr. Wallace B. Nichols, like that of Mr. 
Hilton Brown (and indeed many other writers of distinction), 
is well known to readers of Cornutt. His ‘Two Days 
with the Devil,’ a tale of the death of William Rufus, is 
still remembered and a further story of importance from 
his pen will be appearing in these pages in May. In his 
new novel, Turn the Hour-Glass (Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d. n.), 
Mr. Nichols has gone to the Wars of the Roses, and has 
made wholly admirable use of the strong and, in the end, 
ill-fated ambition which led Elizabeth Woodville, Lancas- 
trian, to marry with Edward IV, Yorkist, and combat, 
and overthrow, Warwick the King-maker, only to have 
her sons destroyed by Richard of Gloucester and herself 
immured in the Cluniac Convent at Bermondsey. Out 
of the story of her life Mr. Nichols has woven a tale often 
grimly tense and exceedingly dramatic, imbued at times too 
with poetic feeling ; this is as good an historical novel as 
has been published for a long time, and it is a pleasure to 
commend it. G. 
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Douste Acrostic, No. 174. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answ 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrosti 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 30th April 


“Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphis 





‘Their graves are green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad ’ 


“No matter how coldly 
The rough ran— 


> 


“A Face made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets 


‘ Through discontent of my long fruitlesse stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away.’ 


*Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 172, February number : “And in your joyo 
errand reach the spot Where I made one’ (Fitzgerald : ‘Omar Khayy4m ’ 
1. JessaminE (Tennyson : *“Maud’). 2. OveR (Anon.: ‘Love will 
find out the way’). 3. YouR (Byron : * The Isles of Greece’). 4 
(Phil)OmelA (Sir Philip Sidney : *Philomela’). 5. UnseeN (Shelley ¢ 
“To a Skylark’). 6. Steep’D (Coleridge: ‘The Ancient Mariner ’); 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. W. A. Claydon 
The School House, Sittingbourne, Kent, and Miss Mildred Hodgkinson 
11, Soho Street, Bolton, who are invited to choose books as mentioned 
above. N.B.—Sources need not be given. 
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